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What Two Leading Critics Said About “TRISTAN and ISOLDE” Performance: 


(Academy of Music, Philadelphia) 
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“Young Mr. Mahler, a nephew of the great auc of the credit for the see ws of 
, : , ; ot. the performance must be given to Fritz 
Gustav and obviously the inheritor of his 
ts wif oi ee Mahler, the conductor. He kept an admirable 
uncle’s gifts, c: re » flame of inspira- ; 
cles gilts, captured the Lame SP balance between orchestra and stage and 


tion in the Wagnerian works, and would be entered thoroughly into the spirit ofthe opera, 


a welcome and more than worthy acquisition very apparently knowing the score from be- | 

| fer any operatic organization in his field. ginning to end and observing every nuance | 
| He has the true feeling for the pulse, power, and dynamic direction. Mr. Mahler received | 
passion and poetry of Wagner’s lovely lyric deserved recognition from the audience at | 


lava.” the opening of each act and at the end of the 
Linton Martin, opera. 


Samuel L. Laciar, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, April 11, 1937 as ae 


Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 7, 1937 | 
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THIRTY-SECOND MAY 
FESTIVAL BEGINS 
IN CINCINNATI 


Elgar's Oratorio “The Apostles 
Is Impressive Initial Offering— 
Beth Orchestra and Chorus 
Display Virtuosity 


Noted Artists Are Soloists 


Beethoven and Bruckner Share 
Secend Concert with ‘Missa 
Selennis’ and “Te Deum’ Au- 
theritatively Led by Eugene 
Goossens 


CINCINNATI, May 6. 
“-INNATI’s thirty-second Bien- 
: estival opened in Music 
Hall om May 4 with the performance 
of Elear’s oratorio, “The Apostles’. This 
=k. which was given at the festival of 
1906 umder Elgar’s personal direction, 
ed by virtue of its impress- 
itemity. to serve as the initial offer- 

mz of five days of towering music. 
Of the six soloists which the work 
emploved. Keith Falkner, in the role of 
Jesus, made the stromgest impression 


sramtimg the abundant opportunities 
ah this part offers amy accomplished 
simger. it was strikingly evident that 
Mr. Falkmer’s natural dignity and rich 
vocal emdowment made for a superb 
atoraretetion 

Edward Molitore had the important 


temor part of St. John. Cincinnati au- 
had numerous opportuni 


thes t or te the work of Mr. Moli- 
tor rime the past season, and the 
presemt occasion was rewarding. In a 

rt relatively lacking in long solo pas- 
sages. he made the most of the few reci- 
tatiwes asstemed him, and injected a 
tama imto his imterpretation which 
gave the role continuity. Musically, he 
lisplaved a mellow, flexible tone, marred 


ccasiomally by a too emphatic scooping 
of high motes. 


Alexander Kisselburgh and Theodore 


Vebh. as Peter and Judas, respectively, 
ere more than competent. Their inter- 
pretatioms were solid, musically and dra- 
matically. without being spectacular. 
Mr. Webb, who had the dominant part 
of the two, rose to a high level of artis- 
try im the section depicting Judas’s de- 
spair after his treachery. Both bal- 
amced well in the ensembles 
he three feminine roles of the Vir- 
gim, the Angel. and Mary Magdalene, 


: : by Agatha Lewis and Eliza- 
beth Wysor, Miss Lewis doing the first 
twa. Both singers inclined to weakness 
lower registers, an impression re- 
sulting perhaps from the range limits of 
their parts; this was particularly true 
m the soprano. Nevertheless, the sin- 
terity amd consistency of both interpre- 
tathoms were indubitable, and both were 
well heard against heavy choral and in- 
strumental scoring 

he chorus, which has been trained 
~etinued on page 10) 
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In a Dressing Room After the Second Festival Concert. 


From the Left, Frederick Jagel, 


Kathryn Meisle, Kirsten Flagstad, Ezio Pinza 


NEW NATIVE WORKS 
GIVEN IN ROCHESTER 


Hanson Directs Seventh Annual 
Festival Devoted to Music 
Written by Americans 

RocHESTER, May 5.—Throughout the 
week of April 26 the seventh an- 
nual festival of American music, under 
Dr. Howard Hanson, head of the East- 
man School of Music, drew many thou- 
sands of people to the various concerts 
given either at the Eastman Theatre or 
Kilbourn Hall. 

The two events of special interest 
were the concert given by the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic, Dr. Hanson conduct- 
ing, on April 29, and the program of 
ballets on April 30. The ballets were 
under the direction of Thelma Biracree, 
Dr. Hanson conducting the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra which accompanied. 
Four were given, ‘Courthouse Square’ 
by Burrill Phillips, “The White Pea- 
cock’ by Charles Griffes, “The Be- 
trothal’ by Eric DeLamarter, and ‘La 
Guiablesse’, by William Grant Still. The 
orchestra concert the evening before 
featured Charles Vardell’s ‘Joe Clark 
Steps Out’, an American folk dance 
setting that was first given in the 
American Composers series on Jan. 
14; a tone picture “The Supper at Em- 
maus’, by Bernard Rogers, a first pub- 
lic performance; a cantata for chorus, 
soloists and orchestra ‘Zion in Exile’ by 

(Continued on page 20) 





AMERICAN FESTIVAL 
OPENS AT PRINCETON 


Dr. Sprague Smith Leads Forum 
at Westminster Choir School’s 
Annual Celebration 

PRINCETON, N. J., May 5.—The sec- 
ond annual Festival of American Music 
held by the Westminster Choir School 
in Princeton opened on the afternoon 
of May 4 with the Roy Harris-M. D. 
Herter Norton transcription of Bach’s 
‘Art of the Fugue’ played by the Roth 
String Quartet. This Mr. Harris be- 
lieves to be Bach’s testament of musi- 
cal form to the world, and as a teacher, 
he feels it highly functional in contem- 
porary America. The large number 
of students with text in hand in the 
audience bore out the premise. 

Dr. John Finley Williamson, director 
of the school, welcomed the guests to 
the festival. The Bach arrangement, 
widely known through its recording, 
was devoutly played. A little more em- 
phasis on the inner voices would have 
helped toward perfect clarity. 

In the evening, Dr. Carleton Sprague 
Smith, head of the music division of the 
New York Public Library, led a forum 
dealing broadly with the question: 
“What is American Music?” Two com- 
posers, Roy Harris and Arthur Far- 
well, and two critics, Francis Perkins 
and Moses Smith, outlined their points 
of view on sixteen queries submitted 

(Continued on page 10) 


MUSIC CLUBS MEET 
FOR TWENTIETH 
BIENNIAL 


National Federation Members 
And Guests Enjoy Seven Days 
of Music and Business Events 
in Indianapolis 


Mrs. Ober New President 





Native Music and Necessity 
for Fine Arts Department 
Stressed—Many Noted Artists 
and Speakers Heard—New 
Student Division Created 
INDIANAPOLIS, May 1. 


Thursday, 
Vincent Hilles 


ITH the election on 
April 29, of Mrs 
Ober of Norfolk, Va., to succeed Mrs. 
John Alexander Jardine of Fargo, 
N. D., as president, the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs brought to a 
climax its twentieth biennial and m- 
augurated a new regime which gives 
the highest office in the federation to 
the South for the first time since 1921- 
25, when Mrs. John F. Lyons of Texas 
was president. Mrs. Jardine, whose in- 
cumbency has marked four progressive 
years in federation affairs, relinquished 
the gavel to Mrs. Ober at a board meet- 
ing on Friday, the latter to wield the 
symbol of office for two years and to 
preside over the next biennial, the locale 
of which will be decided later by a 
committee composed of Mrs. Jardine, 
Mrs. H. Carroll Day and Ruth Ferry. 
Fifty members of the national board, 
elected on Wednesday, 
slate of national officers which includes 
Mrs. Abbie L. Snoddy of Mexico, Mo., 
as first vice-president succeeding Mrs 
Ruth Haller Ottaway. Mrs. Snoddy 
has been chairman of extension, chair- 
man of the National Council of District 
and State Presidents, and a past treas- 
urer. Mrs. H. Carroll Day, former 
corresponding secretary and chairman 
of the twentieth biennial program, is the 
new second vice-president, succeeding 
Mrs. George Hail. Mrs. H. L. Miller 
of Madison, Wis., former treasurer, be- 
comes third vice-president, and is suc- 
ceeded in the treasurer’s office by Ruth 
M. Ferry of New Haven, Conn. Mrs. 
Joseph Byron of Hagerstown, Md., ts 
the new corresponding secretary, and 
Mrs. William Hoyt Raymond of Bow!l- 
ing Green, Ky., remains recording sec- 
retary. 

The new executive board, chosen Fri- 
day morning, includes the new 
(with the exception of the correspond- 
ing secretary), Mrs. Jardine, who 
accepted the post of finance chairman: 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, who con- 
tinues as legislation chairman; Mrs. 
Ottaway, who will again be chairman 
of the Young Artists Contests; Mrs 
H. A. Patterson of Minneapolis, chair- 
man of resolutions for this biennial, and 
past chairman of choral and choir festi- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Music Federation Looks to Youth 


WT 


Reported by 
FrANces Q. EATON : 
and : 
PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT 


(Continued from page 3) 
vals, and Mrs. Grace Widney Mabee of 
Los Angeles. 

Other new department chairmen are 
Etelka Evans of Cincinnati, whose junior 
scrap book department won the national 
prize, Junior Counselor ; Mrs. D. C. Lea 
of Hattiesburg, Miss., extension; Mrs. 
George W. Langford of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., education; Mrs. W. Carruth 
Jones, American music; Mrs. Nelson 
Howard ot West Roxbury, Mass., 
parliamentarian. Re-appointed were 
Mrs. Ella Lord Gilbert of Manchester, 
N. H., historian; Mrs. C. N. McHose 
of Lancaster, Pa., insignia; Mrs. Guy 
P. Gannett of Portland, Me., publicity, 
and Mrs. A. A. Coult of Nashville, Past 
Presidents’ Assembly. The next board 
meeting will be held in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., the first week in September. 

In spite of the eleventh-hour change 
from Louisville to Indianapolis because 
of flood conditions, about 5,000 were 
in attendance and the seven-day pro- 
gram, a mammoth undertaking, moved 
smoothly from beginning to end. This 
was largely due to the strenuous efforts 
of the local chairman, Mrs. Frederick 
H. Sterling, whose industry and in- 
genuity were fittingly recognized, and 
to the national program chairman, Mrs. 
Day, who apparently believes that audi- 
ence tolerance, as well as the clock hand 
of radio—many of the programs were 
broadcast—should operate in keeping 
programs from reaching the saturation 
point. Hardly a business session but 
was kept within its alloted time, due to 
the parliamentary talent and efficiency 
of Mrs. Jardine as presiding officer ; 
very few music programs over-ran their 
time. It was an achievement of which 
those in charge may well be proud and 
for which the delegates and the thou- 
sands of visitors, were extremely grate- 
ful. 

Highlights of the convention were 
the banquet on Saturday night, the ex- 
citement of the young artists contest 
finals on Monday night, a Junior Day 
program on Saturday which brought 
new inspiration to the delegates, and 
three concerts by the National Sym- 
phony, at one of which Dalies Frantz, 
a former federation winner, was soloist. 
In addition, there were concerts by some 
twenty choruses from all over the coun- 
try, by visiting artists and ensembles, 


and by Indianapolis groups ; speakers on 
many topics and several social events. 

Creation of a student division, to 
bridge the interval between the age 
groups in junior and adult music clubs, 
was one of the important achievements 
of the business sessions. The division 
has existed, in the experimental stage, 
for the last year. It is composed of stu- 
dent members, college groups, student 
musician groups and such other organ- 
izations with members between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five. The 
national chairman of this new division 
remains to be appointed. 

On Friday morning, April 23, the con- 
vention was auspiciously opened with Mrs. 
Jardine extending the message of welcome 
to delegates who crowded the Riley Room 
of the Hotel Claypool. The customary 
greetings were given by Mrs. Lloyd Bill- 
man of Shelbyville, president of the In- 
diana Federation; Henry T. Davis, secre- 
tary-manager of the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion and Publicity Bureau, and Mrs. Ster- 
ling. Mrs. Day outlined the programs 
of the week. The forenoon session was 
given to reports of committee chairmen and 
officers. 

At the instance of Mrs. William Hors- 
fall of Marshfield, Ore., it was urged that 
the federation join with the American 
Legion Auxiliary and Daughters of the 
American Revolution to adopt the version 
of the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ harmonized 
by Dr. Walter Damrosch as official. 


An Important Theme Introduced 


A theme which was woven through the 
entire session made its first appearance at 
this meeting—the creation of the office of 


a fine arts secretary in the President’s 
cabinet. Mrs. Jardine introduced the sub- 
ject in her address, saying that “a na- 


tional department of fine arts would lift 
American artistic standards to the level of 
old-world culture.” 

The interest in state-wide opera under 
federation auspices was another project 
outlined. It was suggested that the New 
York formula be followed, including 
foundation of a state opera to reduce the 
expense of individual performances, and 
assigning principal roles to young profes- 
sional artists, chosen by audition, and of 
chorus parts to community groups. 

Educational values of the radio, another 
topic which received a great deal of at- 
tention, was first brought before the ses- 
sions by Ernest La Prade, director of 
musical research of the National Broad- 
casting Company. “The musical future of 
America lies in the hands of the younger 
generation,” said Mr. La Prade, “and there- 
fore radio’s service to youth is of the high- 
est importance. However, I do not believe 
that juvenile and adult tastes in music dif- 
fer very greatly. It is a matter of dif- 
ferent presentation.” Mr. La Prade de- 
scribed his own experiment with the NBC 
Home Symphony which has had a vitaliz- 
ing effect on music performance among 
groups all over the country. 


The Kansas Wesleyan Philharmonic 
Choir under Leon A. Willgus entertained 
at the close of this session. 

The afternoon musical program in the 
Indiana Theatre, locale of all but business 
and social events, featured a short recital 
by Beryl Rubinstein of Cleveland, who 
played his own piano works. His sterling 
musicianship made for an excellent per- 
formance, and his compositions were re- 
freshingly free from self-conscious striv- 
ing after modernism, although he belongs 
to a forward-looking school of thought. 
Outstanding in the choral groups heard 
were the Tulsans from Tulsa, Okla., under 
Harry Evans, who sang with clean attack 
and precision a list of all-too familiar 
works. More provocative fare was brought 
out by the Richmond Glee Club of San- 
ford, Me., under Mrs. Cora Pierce Rich- 
mond, and the Mother Singers, Inc... of 
Cincinnati, under John A. Hoffman. 

Forty delegates, carrying state banners. 
marched into the theatre with some initial 
confusion to present the pageant of states 
as the first feature of the formal opening 
Friday night. A prayer was read by Dr. 
Ernest N. Evans of the Indianapolis 
Church Federation. Theodore Griffith wel- 
comed the delegates on behalf of the In- 
dianapolis committee 
and Mrs. Jardine 
made a brief reply. 
The Indianapolis 
Symphony, Ferdi- 
nand Schaeffer, con- 
ductor, played the 
*Meistersinger’ Over- 
ture. Strauss’s ‘Tales 
from the Vienna 
Woods’ in which 
Henry Bank was 
zither soloist, and 
Tchaikowsky’s ‘Ca- 
priccio§ Italien,’ 
*rederic Cowles 
directed the Louisville Mixed Chorus in 
six works. The climax of the program 
was the appearance of four pianists, Arthur 
Loesser, Beryl Rubinstein, Bomar Kramer 
and Dwight Anderson, in the Bach Con- 





Ferdinand Schaeffer 


certo for four pianos, for which Dr. 
Shaeffer conducted the accompaniment. 
The audience joined in the concluding 


event, the Hallelujah Chorus from “The 
Messiah.’ 

Saturday was Junior Day, and Mrs. 
Ober presented varied and stimulating pro- 
grams from her division. Approximately 
1,000 juniors appeared in the forenoon, 
with a high point the playing of the massed 
junior orchestra of works by Bizet and 
Grieg under Fabien Sevitzky, newly ap- 
pointed conductor of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony. Mr. Sevitzky took the place of 
Rudolph Ganz, who was unable to at- 
tend because of an injury to his hand. The 
youngsters responded alertly to his baton 
and revealed excellent material, while Mr. 
Sevitzky demonstrated his ability to pull 
together large forces into unity and ex- 
pressiveness with very little time to re- 
hearse. Preceding this, were heard the 
Junior Civic Orchestra of Albuquerque, 





N. M., under Sarah Yott; the Mozelle Ben- 
nett Sawyer Violin Ensemble of Traverse 
City, Mich., who played Bach’s Concerto in 
D Minor for two violins; the Daytona 
High School Glee Club of Daytona Beach, 
Fla., under Mar- 
guerite Porter; the 
Silverberg Quartet 
of the Boston Bach 
Study Club, and the 
Parker High School 
Band of Greenville, 
S. C., under Vernon 
A. Bouknight. <A 
group of young boys, 


the Apollo Boys 
Choir of Birming- 
ham, Ala., under 


Coleman Cooper, 
carried off the choral 
honors, singing de- 
Franck, Palestrina, 


Fabien Sevitzky 


lightfully works by 
Mozart and others. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow of the 
composer, and Dr. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, 
eighty-year-old composer, were the feted 
personalities of the afternoon, Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell rousing the audience to affectionate 
applause with her talk on the MacDowell 
Colony and her performance of some of 
MacDowell’s piano works, and Dr. Kelley 
receiving tribute at the end of the accomp- 
lished singing of his ‘Alice in Wonderland’ 
Suite by 400 children from Jefferson 
County, Ky., with Helen McBride direct- 
ing. Dorothy Gordon, well known for her 
children’s programs in costume, charmed 
the audience equally with her gayety and 
music in an attractive recital. Adele Hol- 
ten accompanied her. Also featured were 
the Singing Redman from Bacone College, 
Okla., under Gordon Berger, and the Tech 
Choir of Arsenal Technical High School 
of Indianapolis, J. Russell Paxton, direc- 
tor. 

Opera was the keynote of the federation 
banquet on Saturdav evening, and was dis- 
cussed in various phases by Milton Cross, 
NBC announcer; Mrs. Herbert Wither- 
spoon, secretary of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild; Dudley Crafts Watson, director of 
the extension department of the Chicago 
Institute of Arts, and Dr. Nikolai Soko- 
loff, director of the Federal Music Project. 
The banquet got under way with one of 
the longest speakers’ tables on record— 
forty-four of the federation’s officers and 
guests being seated there. Midway in the 
proceedings, Maxine Stellman and Thomas 
L. Thomas, winners of the Metropolitan 
Opera Radio Auditions, were presented, 
and each sang several works, to the evident 
appreciation of the festive crowd. Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, who was present as 
a judge of the contests, was an wunex- 
pected contributor at the close of the eve- 
ning, and was warmly received in several 
ballads. 

Large credit for the “revival” of the 
Metropolitan Opera was given to radio by 
Mr. Cross. “There were several reasons 
behind the seeming decline of the opera,” 
he said. “Money was still talking but it 
was saying ‘good-bye’ to its small list of 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Mrs. H. Carroll Day, 

Program Chairman, 

Greets Beryl Rubinstein, 
Pianist 


Congratulations from the President. Mrs. 
Jardine, to John Charles Thomas, Baritone, 
and Daniel Preston (Left), Conductor, and 
S. G. Reinertson, President, of the Amphion 
Chorus from Fargo, N. D., Mrs. Jardine's Home 


PERFORMERS AND PERSONALITIES 


Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, Dr. Edgar Stillman-Kelley Plays a Tune Which Dorothy Gordon, So- 
Just Before She Made a Receives the Approval of Mrs. Kelley and prano, Looks Over the 
Speech Advocating Equal Ada Bicking (Right) a Speaker on Educa- 20th Biennial Program 
Breaks for Women tional Topics with Her Accompanist, 
Musicians Adele Holsten 
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The Candid Camera 
Attends The 


Federation Biennial 


+ py Be a i © But Dur e First Days 
3 Ober Was Still 
—And with the Gavel, the Responsibilities of the . > SS - . =e t) 
Highest Office. Mrs. John Alexander Jardine Junior Chairman and Mrs. Abbie L. Snoddy Still Chairman 
(Right) Hands the Symbol of Presidential Power . 

to Mrs. Vincent H. Ober. 


New President Meets New First "Durlag the Not for 
th 


Right: Two National Officers Talk It Over: 
Mrs. William Hoyt Raymond (Left), Who 
Remains as Recording Secretary, and Mrs. 
George Hail, Retiring Second Vice-president 


pour Board Members Find Someth: to Laugh at. From the Left, 
H. A. Patterson, Julia Noyes, Ruth Ferry, the New Treasurer, 
aa “Mrs. H. L. Miller, Retiring Treasurer Who Becomes New Third 
A Feted Pair in a Quiet Chat Between Honors: Mrs. Edward Veao-gues - 
MacDowell and Dr. Edgar Stillman-Kelley 


Above photos 
Indianapolis News 


Jolly Is the Word for Mrs. 
Lloyd Billman, President of 
the Indiana Federation. 


Left: Sharing a Joke Even If 
Le = _ Share the News 


“we Marria, 
“I Took ee on May 8 > 
New York): Mrs. Ruth Haller 


Ottaway, Retiring Vice- e 
dent, and Nikolai Sokoleff’ Di 
rector of the 

Young Artists Contest Judges 


TMUUALWULOOQOOLUOESU GROUSE 
AT LUNCHEON TABLES 


: A Merry Trio Are Mrs. 
ee we Associate 


Photos, Indianapolis Times 
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AMERICA’S NOTABLE ORCHESTRAS 





Todd 


VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN 
Today's Conductor 


OUNTING from the earliest be- 

ginnings, as St. Louisans count, 

the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra is the second oldest symphonic body 
in the United States. It is now officially 
in its fifty-seventh season, and that fact 
puts its birth back in a day in 1880— 
Sept. 1, to be exact—when a handful 
of music-loving and _ public-spirited 
citizens formally organized the St. Louis 
Choral Society, a fore-runner and di- 
rect progenitor of the present symphony 
orchestra. Thus the St. Louis body an- 
tedates the Boston by one vear, the 
Chicago by eleven, the Cincinnati by 
fifteen, and the Philadelphia by twenty 
—truly a hoary seer of art on the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The Choral Society was chiefly con- 
cerned with the presentation of choral 
music, of course, and offered annual 
concerts of great works in this domain. 
Buf itwas supported on most occasions 
by an*orchestra ‘maintained by the St: 
Louis. Musical Union. The first con- 
ductor was Joseph Otten, a Catholic 
church organist who was accomplished 
in the arts of both choral and orchestral 
conducting. In 1884 Robert S. Brook- 
ings, founder of the Brookings Institu- 
tion of which the public has heard much 
in recent months in connection with 
policies of the Federal Government, be- 
came president of the society and con- 
tributed substantially to its financial 
stability. 

In that day St. Louis was a smoky, 
noisy, industrious city of 350,000 people 
who were more concerned with the de- 
velopment. of manufacture and statistics 
on car-loadings than with advances in 
art or the colloquies of music. But, like 
Cincinnati, this bustling, hard-headed 
community became one of the Ameri- 
can refuges for large numbers of gentle 
and cultivated Germans who fled the 
Fatherland during the political wup- 
heavals of the Nineteenth Century. 
They brought their music and their tra- 
dition with them, and they were not 
long in disseminating it among their 
more pragmatic neighbors. As early as 
1850 local musicians were banding to- 
gether in orchestras to play the easier 
symphonies of Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven. These efforts were sufficient 
unto the time, and undoubtedly con- 
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VIL. 


THE ST. LOUIS 


SYMPHONY 


Teutonic Migration Brings Symphonic Music 


Early to Missouri Metropolis 


By Ronap F. Ever 


tributed much to the musical conscious- 
ness of the populace, but they lacked 
continuity or direction and can hardly 
be held contributive to organizations of 
a later day. 

The St. Louis Musical Union, which 
took part in the Choral Society con- 
certs, was founded in 1881. There were 
fifty-four players in the orchestra and 
they gave a winter series of six popular 
concerts each year over a period of nine 
years, supported by a guarantee fund of 
$8,000. The conductor was August 
Waldauer, director of the Beethoven 
Conservatory of Music. The repertoire 
included standard symphonic works by 
Beethoven, Mozart and Mendelssohn. 

More serious things symphonically 
began to happen in St. Louis with the 
absorption of the Musical Union by the 
Choral Society in 1890 under the title, 
St. Louis Choral-Symphony Society. 
Three years later the organization was 
formally incorporated. The conductor 
was Joseph Otten, and he remained on 
the podium until 1894, when differences 
with the board of directors over mat- 
ters of policy led to his resignation. 

Otten’s successor was a young man 
of twenty-six, Alfred Ernst, described 
as “impetuous,” who was a brilliant con- 
ductor and also a pianist of talent. He 
was the orchestra’s first permanent con- 
ductor, and he remained until 1907 when 
a desire to enter the field of opera 
brought about his return to Germany. 


Zach from Boston 


With the appointment of Max Zach 
to the podium in 1907, St. Louis 
acquired its first conductor of more than 
local celebrity. Zach>born in Lemberg, 
had studied at the Vienna Conservatory 
and*was a viola player in the Boston 
Symphony at the time he was engaged 
for St. Louis. For ten years he had 
served as conductor for the Boston 
Symphony’s popular summer concerts. 

With Zach came another change in 
the constitution of the organization. 
The choral portion was dropped, activi- 
ties thereafter were confined strictly to 
orchestral music and the organization 
assumed for the first time its present 
designation—St. Louis Symphony So- 
ciety. At the same time the personnel 


of the orchestra was expanded to sixty- 
four members. An experienced and am- 
bitious musician, Zach contributed no- 
tably to the orchestra’s development. 
He did much to enlarge the repertoire, 
and he kept his audiences abreast of 
the times by introducing a number of 
new works. Under his aegis, also, the 
orchestra undertook its first tour con- 
certs. Death ended his regime in 1921. 


Entrance of Ganz 


Next to be called to the conductor’s 
post was Rudolph Ganz, who was pre- 
ceded by an international reputation as 
a concert pianist. Of Swiss birth and 
education, he had appeared widely in 
Europe and America as a virtuoso of 
his instrument both as recitalist and as 
soloist with orchestra. His St. Louis 
engagement, however, represented his 
first major experience in conducting. 
Much progress, artistically, was made 
under his tutelage and some new paths 
of activity opened up. One of his most 





RUDOLPH GANZ 
Conductor from 192! to 1927 


significant innovations was the series 
of symphony concerts for children, 
which were of high educational value 
and have been continued with much 





The Concerts Are Held in the Opera House of the New Municipal Auditorium 








Sa gee 





Sid Whiting 


MAX ZACH 
One of the Earliest Conductors 


success to the present day. Himself a 
composer, Ganz evinced considerable 
interest in new music, and the names 
of contemporary composers were fre- 
quently on his programs. He resigned 
in 1927. Two years later he took over 
the directorship of the Chicago Musical 
College, of which he is president today. 
He continues to appear widely as a 
pianist and guest conductor. In the lat- 
ter capacity he has been engaged in re- 
cent years by the New York Stadium, 
Hollywood Bowl, the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, San Francisco and Denver 
symphonies and many other organiza- 
tions. 

For four seasons after the adminis 
tration of Mr. Ganz, the orchestra ex 
perimented with a  guest-conductor 
policy. During that period the concerts 
were led by eight different conductors. 
including Eugene Goossens, Emil Ober- 
hoffer, Bernardino Molinari, Carl Schu 
richt, Willem Van MHoogstraten, E 
Fernandez Arbos, George Szell and 
Vladimir Golschmann. While all of 
these men were musicians of distinc- 
tion, their ministrations collectively 
were not to the best interest of the or- 
chestra. Like many another orchestral 
body before and since, the St. Louisans 
found that transient conductorships 
were not conducive to the progressive 
development of the organization, nor 
of public interest in its performances 
So, in the following year, 1931, the di- 
rectors reverted to their original course 
of a permanent resident conductor. 


Golschmann Selected 


Golschmann, one of the visiting con 
ductors, was the choice. His guest en- 
gagement fell in the final season of the 
guest regime, and so impressive was his 
work on that occasion that he imme 
diately was placed under contract 
Golschmann is of Russian-French par 
entage; and most of his early educa 
tion and experience were gained in 
Paris. He studied at the Schola Can 
torum and became a member at an early 
age of the violin sections of the Pas 
deloup, Lamoureux and Conservatoire 
orchestras. In 1916, when he was bare 
ly twenty-three, he joined a small or 
chestra of seventeen musicians which 
was conducted by Rabani. Among his 
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Pinchot Byk 


AMONG CONDUCTORS DURING THE GUEST REGIME 
(Left to Right) Carl Schuricht, E. Fernandez Arbos, and George Szell 


fellows in this group were Jacques 
Thibaud, Capet and José Iturbi. The 
absence on a certain occasion of Rabani 
gave young Golschmann his first oppor- 
tunity to conduct, and he acquitted him- 
self with honor. Soon thereafter he was 
introduced to Albert Verley, a wealthy 
musical amateur, who made possible in 
1919 a series of “Concerts Golschmann” 
providing the young conductor with an 
orchestra of symphonic proportions. 
On a visit to the United States in 
1925 as conductor of the Swedish Ballet, 
Golschmann was invited to conduct an 
extra concert of the New York Sym- 
phony and his success was such that 
Walter Damrosch insisted that he be 
engaged as guest conductor for two 
subsequent seasons. After that he made 
many other guest appearances on the 
continent and elsewhere, concluding 
with his first performance in St. Louis. 
In its six seasons under Golschmann, 
the orchestra has taken long strides 
artistically and has attained a position 
of eminence among the leading ensem- 
bles of the country. Especially per- 
tinent to its public success has been the 
variegated and stimulating character of 
the programs in which contemporary 
music has played an important part. 
During his Paris days, Golschmann be- 
came identified with the Groupe de Six, 
comprising Honegger, Milhaud, Duroy, 
Auric, Poulenc and Taillefer, and was 
highly regarded as a conductor and 


champion of their works. There still is 
ample evidence of this youthful enthu- 
siasm for the newer idiom, though the 
St. Louis programs hold a full measure 
of standard literature. 


First Performances 


First performances and first Ameri- 
can performances for which Golsch- 
mann has been responsible since he as- 
sumed the baton in St. Louis include 
the following: 


Premieres : 

Poeme for Orchestra, Op. 36....Kessler, John 
*‘Tryptique’ for String Orchestra..Tansman, A 
‘Deux Moments Symphoniques’...Tansman, A 
NE i tintencoiessecanese< Jaubert, M 
‘Avalon’: Two Symphonic Sketches, Op. 47 
Kessler, John 

‘Wien’ (‘Austria’)....... Konstantinoff, Kostia 
Excerpts from Symphonic Poem, ‘Symphonie 
avec Hymne’ owas eens Lazarus, D. 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor (Orchestrated 


by Alexandre Tansman)................ Bach 
Suite in C Minor (Transcribed by Roland 
RR SRE a ee RE ee! Couperin 


‘Cloches dans la vallee’................. ; 
Fugue in D Minor (Orchestrated by Alexandre 
EE 6. tonbtiens inns cnsndans ocha we Bach 
Introduction and Fugue.........Kessler, John 
Adagio for String Orchestra......Tansman, A 
First American Performances: 
Prelude to a Fairy Tale...... 
‘Cortege des  Divinities 
‘L’Intransigeant Pluton’.. 


Arambarri, J. 
Infernales’ from 
....Mihalovici, M. 


Capriccio .........s0000. - ..Antheil, G. 
See, OP, BD. .ccccccccsscccccccccccses Rathaus 
ROE. 0. 0460604 0060 ....Delage, M. 


‘A Saint Valery’ .... ..Fourestier, Louis 
Concerto in F for Orchestra..Gaubert, Phillipe 
"hah, FOE GD VOUS ceeceuyccnge Harsanyi, Tibor 
‘Ouverture pour une Operette Imaginair 
ivier, Jean 
Toccata, Bouré and Gigue (Orchestrated by 
Alfreda Casella) ........Scarlatti, Domenico 
‘Cendrillon’: Suite for Grand Orchestra 
Delannoy 


NEE nant bics saknagtncdiiancces Lovreglio 
Ee PD BUNNIES oo ac neccccnsccecss Rosenthal 
RT Ronde Sous La Cloche’..Cappola, Piero 
‘Concerto da Chiesa, No. 9........ ‘dall’Abaca 


‘Concertino for Piano and Orchestra 
Tansman, A. 


The New Concert Hall 


Until three years ago the weekly pairs 
of concerts were given in a small au- 
ditorium seating 1800. But at the be- 
ginning of the 1934-35 season the Opera 
House of the new Municipal Auditori- 
um, seating 3,500, became the per- 
manent home of the orchestra. For this 
larger theatre the personnel was in- 
creased to eighty-five, and this year, 
with the addition of more strings, to 
ninety members. Since its removal to 
the new hall, the Symphony society has 
reported steadily increasing attendance. 
The regular subscription series of thir- 
ty-six concerts for the current season 
has reached a new high level with 4,800 
subscribers. More than eighty concerts 
in all are presented annually. These in- 
clude the tour concerts, five concerts for 
young people and five concerts spon- 
sored exclusively for high school pupils 
by the board of education in addition to 
the regular symphonic series. 

The majority of the performances are 
under the baton of Mr. Goldschmann. 
His assistant is Scipione Guidi, also 
concertmaster, who formerly held that 
post with the New York Philharmonic. 


Chorus Is Recent Adjunct 


A recent adjunct of the orchestra is 
the St. Louis Symphony Chorus, num- 
bering 200 voices, organized in 1934 by 
Villiam B. Heyne. Through the me- 
dium of this group, the old choral-or- 
chestral alliance has been rehabilitated. 
Two pairs of symphony concerts are 
given over annually to the performance 
of works utilizing both orchestra and 


chorus. Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
Verdi’s ‘Manzoni’ Requiem, Berlioz’s 
‘Damnation of Faust’ and Walton’s 


‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ are among the com- 
positions thus far presented by the com- 
bined forces. 

A Board of Control, composed of fi- 
nancial, industrial and civic leaders of 
the community, administer the orches- 
tra’s affairs. Oscar Johnson is presi- 
dent. The secretary-manager is Arthur 
J. Gaines, who has had a quarter of a 
century of experience in orchestra man- 
agement. His connection with the St. 
Louis Symphony falls into two periods, 
one of ten and another of six years. He 
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7 Years of Music-Making 






OSCAR JOHNSON, 

President of the 

St. Louis Symphony 
Society (Above) 


ARTHUR J. GAINES, 
Secretary - Manager 
of the Society 


Sid Whiting 


managed the City Symphony of New 
York for a year and the Minneapolis 
Symphony for eight years. 

An important division of the society 
is its Women’s Committee, organized in 
1920, which sponsors season ticket 
drives, scholarship programs, children’s 
concerts and various social activities. 
Today sixty per cent of the orchestra’s 
budget ($285,000 per annum), is cov- 
ered by natural sources of income, the 
remaining forty per cent being defrayed 
by guarantors. A few years ago the 
figures were reversed. More than 1,200 
subscribers currently contribute $115,- 
000 a year to the maintenance fund, 
which clears the deficit. 


Tours Augmented 


The tours, begun under Zach, have 
been continued and considerably aug- 
mented. The orchestra now makes three 
extended trips a year, giving concerts 
in some thirty cities in the Middle West 
and as far south as the Gulf. Last year 
the St. Louisans made their first ap- 
pearance in Chicago, where they were 

(Continved on page 8) 
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PHILADELPHIA LISTS 
ORCHESTRAL PLANS 


Stokowski and Ormandy Will 
Share Baton Again—Ten 
Soloists Announced 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.— For its 
1937-38 season the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra will give twenty-eight pairs of 
concerts in the regular subscription 
series and ten concerts on Tuesday even- 
ings. The season will mark a partial 
departure from the practice of many 
years of Friday afternoon-Saturday 
evening concerts. Twenty-three pairs 
will be given on these days, but five 
pairs are scheduled for Thursday even- 
ings-Friday afternoons. According to 
the management Saturda evening con- 
certs in recent seasons have not been 
fully successful as to attendance in the 
higher priced sections of the house de- 
spite the appeal of programs and the 
presence of noted soloists. It is there- 
fore planned to materially reduce the 
subscription prices and the cost of single 
tickets for the Saturday night concerts 
on the one hand (the Thursday night 
concerts being part of this series); and 
on the other to try a group of concerts 
on another evening to ascertain whether 
or not there will be an audience reac- 
tion justifying the discontinuance of 
Saturday evening concerts in future sea- 
sons. There will also be six orchestral 
concerts for youth. 


Stokowski and Ormandy to Conduct 


Leopold Stokowski and Eugene Or- 
mandy will be co-conductors. The form- 
er is to conduct for six consecutive 
weeks, the balance to be led by Mr. 
Ormandy. Soloists already booked in- 
clude: Arthur Rubinstein and Eugene 
List, pianists; Yehudi Menuhin and Al- 





bert Spalding, violinists; and John 
Charles Thomas, baritone. Enid Szan- 
tho, contralto, and Charles Kullman. 


tenor, are to participate in Mahler’s 
‘Das Lied von der Erde’. Other at- 
tractions scheduled include the world 
premiere of Wagenaar’s Concerto for 
harp, flute, and ’cello, with the Barrére- 
Salzedo-Britt Trio taking part; the first 
Philadelphia performance of Nordoff’s 
‘Secular Mass,’ and programs with the 


eopevenenrnnsecnnener 
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Ballet Russe, which is to appear here 
next season exclusively with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

Out-of-town concerts will be given in 
New York (ten); Baltimore and Wash- 
ington (five each); Newark, N. J. 
(four); Pittsburgh (three), and Hart- 
ford (one). A number of concerts in 
other cities are projected, details to be 
made known later 

Witiram E. Smita 


QUAKER CITY PLAYERS END HOME SEASON 





Stokowski Conducts Transcrip- 
tionsin Two Final 
Concerts of Season 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra brought its thirty- 
seventh local season to a close with 
concerts in the Academy of Music on 
April 16, 17, and 19, Leopold Stokowski 
conducting. Almost immediately fol- 
lowing the final concert the orchestra 
left Broad Street Station on the first 
leg of its second transcontinental tour 
sponsored by RCA-Victor. Dr. Sto- 
kowski’s program for the trio of con- 
certs, had the distinction of not con- 
taining one number originally composed 
as a purely independent orchestral work. 
Four were ‘free transcriptions’ and one 
a ‘synthesis’ by the conductor. In ad- 
dition two other transcriptions, presum- 
ably by Dr. Stokowski, were offered as 
extra numbers. The program follows: 


i Ci. «6c conan a caneassnue Byrd 
Fugue in C inor; “Es Ist Vollbracht’; 
occata and Fu in D Minor..... Bach 
Suite from ‘Petrushka’........... Stravinsky 
“Love Music’ from ‘Tristan’. ....... w 


The Pavan and Gigg presented ar- 


rangements of two virginal pieces by the 
noted Elizabethan musician who would 
have been amazed at the transformation 
of his modest and archaic little essays. 
The transcription calls for strings, wind, 
harp, and snare drum. Given for the 
first times it was finely performed and 
well received. The three Bach tran- 
scriptions were familiar. 

Given a spirited performance the tran- 
scription of the brilliant organ Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor won the usual 
applause. Two new orchestral arrange- 
ments introduced as extra numbers, pre- 
sented a setting of a chorale-prelude 
treating the famous melody often re- 
ferred to as the ‘Passion chorale’ and 
melody selected from a collection of 
‘Geistliche Lieder’. 

Stravinsky’s “Petrushka’ given in its 
entirety, was a vehicle for a convincing 
display of the orchestra’s virtuosity and 
resources. Special mention is in order 
for Allan Farnham who handled. the 
piano part commendably. 

Dr. Stokowski’s command of the or- 
chestra and its tone and ensemble were 
further shown in the ‘Love Music’ from 
Tristan’, offered in the conductor’s 


BEGINNING A TOUR 
Leopold Stokowski and Hon. S. Davis Wilson, 
Mayor of Philadelphia, Bid Farewell to Eugene 
Ormandy and José Iturbi, Conductors as 
They Set Out with the Philadelphia Orchestra 


on Its Second Transcontinental Tour. 


Left: Three of the Philadelphia Orchestra's 

‘Four Graces’, Lois Putlitz, Violin; Elsa Hilger, 

‘Cello, and Marjorie Tyre, Harp, Troupe with 
the Rest of the ‘Men’ 


The Philadelphia Orchestra’s second 
coast-to-coast tour opened in Atlanta, 
Ga., on April 20. After appearances in 
some twenty-five cities in all parts of 
the country, the ensemble will conclude 
its journey with a home concert on May 
23. The itinerary from Atlanta fol- 
lows: 

Nashville, New Orleans, Memphis, 
Little Rock, St. Louis, Tulsa, Dallas, El 
Paso, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Kansas City, Mo., 
Des Moines, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Ann Arbor (May Festival), Toledo, 
Toronto, Montreal, Northampton, White 
Plains (Westchester Festival) and 
Philadelphia. 





synthesis. Recalled to the stage several 
times at the end of each concert, the 
conductor made a speech (to each au- 
dience) expressing his regret that he 
would not be with the orchestra on 
its second transcontinental tour due to 
other work and other duties. 
WitittaMmM E. SMITH 


DETROIT SYMPHONY 
PLANS NEW SEASON 


Ghione and Kolar to Share 
Baton — Seven Soloists 
Listed to Appear 

Detroit, May 5.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony will again give a series of four- 
teen Thursday night subscription con- 
certs during the 1937-38 season as in 
previous years. Franco Ghione of La 
Scala, Milan, will conduct eleven of the 
Thursday evening concerts and Victor 
Kolar will lead the remaining three. 

The assisting artists will be Walter 
Gieseking and Josef Hofmann, pian- 
ists; Jascha Heifetz and Ilya Scholnik, 
violinists; Josephine Antoine, soprano; 
Richard Bonelli, baritone, and Gaspar 
Cassadé, ’cellist. 

Previous to the opening of the regu- 
lar season the orchestra willl contribute 
its services at a special concert for the 
benefit of the annual Detroit Commun- 
ity Fund Drive on Oct. 23 in Orches- 
tra Hall. The Saturday night popular- 
priced concerts will begin on Jan. 15 
and continue for ten consecutive weeks. 
The board of directors has also ap- 
proved of the annual series of five 
young people’s concerts given on Satur- 
day morning under Victor Kolar and 
Edith Rhetts Tilton, the ten free after- 
noon concerts for school children, 
thirty-nine Sunday night national 
broadcasts, and a proposed new series 
of concerts to be sponsored by indus- 
trial organizations. 

RutH C. BrorMan 


SAN CARLO IN CHICAGO 











Opera Company Gives Standard Works 
in Return Engagement 

Cuicaco, May 5.—A benefit perform- 
ance which included ‘L’Oracolo’ and 
‘Pagliacci’ opened the return engage- 
ment of the San Carlo Opera Company 
at the Auditorium Theatre on April 19. 
An almost capacity audience greeted 
the Japanese singer, Hizi Koyke, Rolf 
Gerard and Mario Valle, the latter por- 
traying the role made famous by Scotti 
several years ago. Ann Llewellyn, a 
talented five-year-old who has been pil 
ing up successes in Chicago recently as 
pianist and dramatic star, was cast as 
the Child. 

Leola Turner and Aroldo Lindi were 
well liked in the performance of ‘Pag- 
liacci’ which followed. Fridav evening 
‘La Gioconda’ was given. The prin- 
cipal roles were assigned to Leonora 
Corona, Dimitri Onofrei, Harold Kra- 
vitt, Ada Paggi and Charlotte Bruno. 

Carlo Peroni conducted all perform 
ances which included ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Aida’. 
‘La Bohéme’, ‘Faust’, ‘Butterfly’ and 
‘Trovatore.’ Lucille Meusel, Bianca 
Saroyna, and Mostyn Thomas were 
among the artists heard during the 
week’s stay. M. McL. 


THE ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


(Continued from page 7) 


engaged for a return concert this sea- 
son in a program of modern music 
under the auspices of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

As ages go among American musical 
institutions, the St. Louis Symphony 
is an oldster of the orchestral species. 
Its long career has been a distinctive 
one in service to its tmmediate vicinity 
and the surrounding territory. It is a 
luminous example for the whole nation 


of what industry, long perseverance and 
impelling musical vision can accom- 
plish in an American metropolis of me- 
dium size. Part of the way has been 
uphill, and the orchestra still is not com- 
pletely independent of the generosity of 
its friends; but the trend, as has been 
shown, is all to the good and the or- 
chestra advances into middle age with 
all the vigor and alluring promise of 
youth. 





~~ 

















Gounod Opera Draws Large 
Audience—Hildt Burke Sings 
Marguerite for First Time— 
Title Role Taken by Sydney 
Rayner — Léon Rothier the 
Méphistophélés — Donald 
Dickson and Robert Nichol- 
son Make Debuts 


TILIZING the operatic work with 
which the house was dedicated in 
1883, the Metropolitan threw open its 
doors for its spring season after an in- 
terval of five weeks, with Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ on the evening of May 3. 
While the occasion lacked the social 
glamor customary at the inauguration of 
the “big season”, it was of definite musi- 
cal interest and was marked by the first 
appearance of two of the young artists 
recently engaged, and a singer from the 
winter personnel in a role new to her 
The season, at popular prices, popular, 
that is, for grand opera at the Metro- 
politan, is projected for four weeks with 
a possible extension if public demand 
warrants it. The management continues 
the policy that was in force last year, 
of giving operas, largely the favorites 
of the standard repertoire, at figures 
within the reach of everyone, utilizing 
the chorus and orchestra, both some- 
what reduced, however, of the winter 
season, the same setting and mechanical 
equipment. The personnel of the com- 
pany includes eleven young singers new 
to the organization as well as a number 
of regular members of the company 
and others heard in last spring’s popu- 
lar’ season. 
The cast for the opening night 
cluded Sydney Rayner in the name-part ; 
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METROPOLITAN OPENS SPRING SEASON WITH ‘FAUST’ 


Hilda Burke, singing, it is said, her 
first Marguerite; Léon Rothier, a vet- 
eran Méphistophélés; Lucielle Brown- 
ing as Siébel; Thelma Votipka as 
Marthe. All these are members of the 
winter company. The debutants were 
Donald Dickson who sang Valentine, 
and Robert Nicholson heard as Wagner. 
Wilfred Pelletier conducted. 

The performance was, as a whole, 
lacking im unity. One must not, how- 
ever, judge it by the standards of the 
winter season as, it is understood, the 
management does not pretend to dupli- 
cate the winter performances. It seems 
probable, nevertheless, that a good deal 
of the very eccentric lighting might have 
been handled differently and some inept 
stage business and grouping could easily 
have been improved. The continual 
movement of the chorus, for instance, 
during Valentine’s Cavatina, was dis- 
turbing to the attention, and the rapid 
alternation of light and darkness in 
the Garden Scene seemed undictated by 


reason 
New Singers Score 


Mr. Dickson scored a definite hit with 
the audience. Somewhat handicapped 
by nervousness, his singing of the cava- 
tina would seem to have been less than 
the best he is capable of. There were 
several types of production evident and 
a good deal of constriction, but the 

ice itself is, apparently, one of fine 
yuality and volume, and range. Dra- 
matically he was adequate and promis- 

g The sure-fire Death Scene was 
well dome if it was not especially grip- 

ing. His French diction was well 
bove the average. 

One seldom sees a debutant more per- 
fectly at his ease than was Mr. Nichol- 


< 
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Schoeck’s New Opera Well Received in Ziirich 


In Basel Malipiero’s Oratorio 
‘La Passione’ Is Contrasted 
with Cantatas by Heinrich 
Schiitz and J. S. Bach 

By Wir.u1 Reicxu 


ZURICH, Apri 21. 

URICH recently had the premiere 

of ‘Massimilla Doni’, the newest 
opera by Othmar Schoeck, most impor- 
tant living composer of German Swit- 
zerland. The short story of the same 
name, which was adapted to am opera 
libretto by Armin Rueger, is one of 
Balzac’s finest. A critical discussion of 
music is carried on in it parallel with the 
love story ; corresponding to the conflict 
between sensual and ideal love is an 
aesthetic contest over the superiority of 
form or content, of melodic line or har- 
monious consonance. In the interweav- 
ing of all these motives lies the maim 
charm of the action on the stage: that 
the duchess Massimilla snatches the 
shy prince Emilio away from her rival, 
the fiery singer Tinti, though the high- 
est sacrifice that love can offer happens 
just as naturally as the ultimate tr- 
umph of the tenor Genovese who tailed 
on the stage because he forgot his art- 
istic task in the heat of his passion for 
his partner, Tinti. The opera rehearsal 
enacted on the stage, representing the 
‘Teatro Fenice’ of Venice in the early 
nineteenth century, is one of the pret- 
tiest spots in the action. 

The fundamentally musical 
phere of the happenings on the stage 
gave Schoeck an opportunity to expa- 
tiate in music. With great skill the in- 


atmos- 


dividual psychic realms in which the 
dramatis personae move are character- 
ized by coloring and delineation and at 
the proper places in the text are inter- 
mingled with one another. The ludi- 
crous quarrels of the two music the- 
orists, imtroduced as amusing minor 
characters, gave occasion for capital 
parodying achieved by purely musical 
means. 

An excellent performance, conducted 
by Robert Denzler and staged by the 
general manager, Schmidt-Bloss, en- 


, 


son in the small part of Wagner. He 
actually made this completely negative 
role stand out. His personality “gets 
over” and the audience was quick to 
realize the fact. The voice is a bari- 
tone of light calibre and might, con- 
jecturally, be a tenor. A verdict upon 
his real ability, as also that of Mr. Dick- 
son, must wait for further appearances. 


A First-time Marguerite 


Miss Burke’s Marguerite, said to be a 
first time, had its good points. She made 
an attractive figure to the eye and much 
of her singing, the ‘Roi de Thule’ es- 
pecially, was excellent. The middle 
voice still impresses as one of great 
beauty. 

Mr. Rayner’s Faust was good vocally 
if somewhat stereotyped dramatically. 
He received an ovation after ‘Salut 
Demeure’. 

Mr. Rothier’s Méphistophélés had all 
its accustomed finesse and Miss Votipka 
was an excellent Marthe. 

The reduced orchestra was adequate 
in volume though somewhat ragged in 
the matter of performance. The chorus 
was of sufficient size and volume. 

Judging from the size of the audience 
and its enthusiasm both during the per- 
formance, at the end of the acts and 
the close of the evening, the spring sea- 
son may be said to have opened very 
auspiciously. J. A. H. 





Levadé Opera Revived 
Levadé’s opera, ‘La Rotisserie de la 
Reine Pédauque’, founded upon Ana- 
tole’s France’s novel of the same name, 
has been revived at the Paris Opera 
Comique under the baton of Albert 
Wolff, formerly of the Metropolitan. 


abled the merits of the pleasing work 
to stand out clearly and assured it an 
enthusiastic reception at the hands of 
the public. The premiére thus turned 
into the greatest musical event of the 
Swiss operatic season to date. 


Basel Hears “Passion Concerts” 


To Paul Sacher, the tireless pro- 
moter of the musical life of Basel, we 
owe within a very short space of time 
two highly interesting “Passion Con- 
certs” in that city quite opposite in 
character. With a considerable display 
of sound he brought the first Swiss per- 





Scene from ‘Massimilla Doni’ at Zurich 


Metropolitan Engages 
Lucy Monroe, Soprano 


American Artist to Sing During 
Spring Season of Opera 


Lucy Monroe, 
American lyric 
soprano, has been 
engaged for the 
Metropolitan’s 
spring season, Lee 
Pattison, director, 
announced last 
week. Miss Mon- 
roe is familiar to 
New York opera 
goers through ap- 
pearances she has 
made with the Hip- 
podrome Opera 
Company and in several light operas 
and musical comedies on Broadway. 
She has also sung with the St. Louis 
Grand Opera Company and the East- 
man Theatre Company of Rochester. 
Miss Monroe’s singing is popular with 
radio audiences through nationwide 
broadcasts which she has made for sev- 
eral seasons. 





Lucy Monroe 





SAM FRANKO DIES AFTER 
FALL 


As MusIcAL AMERICA went to press, 
word was received of the death of Sam 
Franko, veteran violinist, conductor 
and teacher, in the Roosevelt Hospital 
on May 6, after a fall on the steps in 
the lobby of the Hotel des Artistes, 
where he had been visiting a friend. 
He was eighty years old and a native of 
New Orleans. Mr. Franko was cele- 
brated as a specialist in old music. 


formances of Malipiero’s oratorio ‘La 
Passione’ to St. Martin’s Church and 
a short time afterwards in the Fran- 
ciscan Church (which has been con- 
verted into an historical museum) he 
put on performances with soloists of 
two of the most remarkable older re- 
ligious works: ‘Die sieben Worte des 
Erlosers’ (‘The Seven Words of the 
Redeemer’) by Heinrich Schiitz and the 
‘Actus Tragicus’ of J. S. Bach. 

The modern Italian oratorio strives, 
and with considerable success, for the 
revival of old forms in a new spirit. 
Malipiero’s music catches in the Pas- 
sion drama a peculiar mixture of the 
subjective utterances of the human fig- 
ures, who are presented in solo parts, 
and the objective expression of God’s 
word, which is entrusted to the chorus. 
The Judgment and Crucifixion scenes 
are sketched along realistic lines; here 
it is the dramatist Malipiero speaking, 
who, particularly to the lament of Mary, 
gives the strongest accents; in sublime 
calm the words of the Redeemer tower 
high above all earthly happenings. 

In the two cantatas of Schiitz and 
Bach, which are separated by about 
seventy years from one another, two 
altogether different worlds are opened 
up: in the work of Schiitz, the creative 
method of the “father of German mu- 
sic”, which strives for declamatory 
expression; in the work of Bach, the 
utmost spiritualization and grandiose 
ennoblement of the simple Biblical 
word. The performances, which were 
by distinguished soloists, the excellent 
Basel chamber chorus and chamber or- 
chestra, left nothing to be desired; the 
beautiful rooms, rich in atmosphere, in 
which the music resounded, invested it 
with especial sanctity. 
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Cincinnati Festival 


(Continued from page 3) 

by Alfred Hartzel, displayed great vigor 
as well as considerable nicety in at- 
tacks. Their part in the performance 
did not call for a high degree of vir- 
tuosity, but in ensemble and intonation 
this year’s chorus met the high stand- 
ards set in previous years. The orches- 
tra handled Elgar’s extraordinarily rich 
score sympathetically under the prac- 
ticed baton of Eugene Goossens, who 
displayed his usual grasp of the situa- 
tion. 

As a whole, the oratorio made its 
length somewhat apparent, especially in 
the portion preceding the intermission ; 
the last part, more dramatic in mood 
and tempo, moved faster. The occa- 
sion, to which Cincinnati society has 
been looking forward for many weeks, 
was thoroughly in keeping with the ven- 
erable May Festival tradition, and drew 
a large audience. 

‘Missa Solennis’ a High Point 

The performance of Beethoven’s majes- 
tic ‘Missa Solennis’ at the second concert 
ci the Festival, on May 5, marked perhaps 
the high point of the week, for it would be 
difficult to imagine a more inspiring com- 
bination of forces in the production of one 
of the most tremendous choral works of all 
time. The ‘Missa’ is in a sense an imper- 
ishable part of the tradition of the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival, having been per- 
formed here seven times since 1880. 

The capacity throng which gathered to 
hear the performance found an additional 
attraction in the distinguished quartet of 
soloists, comprising Kirsten Flagstad, 
Kathryn Meisle, Frederick Jagel, and Ezio 


Pinza. 

This program also included the ‘Te 
Deum’ of Bruckner, Beethoven’s concert 
aria, ‘Ah Perfido’, sung by Mme. Filag- 
stad, and the ‘Egmont’ Overture. 

The performance of the ‘Missa Solen- 
nis’ left little in the way of critical com- 
ment to be offered. In the difficult inter- 
weaving of themes and the bewildering 
maze of entrances and exits, Eugene Goos- 
sens kept a firm hand on the controls, and 
the various parts of the ensemble followed 
his baton with assurance. The outstand- 
ing aspect of the performance, naturally, 
was the superb work of the soloists. Fred- 
erick Jagel handled the beautiful tenor 
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part with even more fluency of tone and 
technique than he evidenced on his last 
appearance in Cincinnati; Ezio Pinza’s 
bass was characteristically rich and glossy. 
If Kirsten Flagstad measured up to the 
high anticipation of her audience, Kathryn 
Meisle surpassed it. As an ensemble, the 
four voices formed an extraordinarily rich 
texture, with Mme. Flagstad’s powerful 
soprano perhaps a trifle too dominant. At 
the end of the performance, a wild ova- 
tion greeted the appearance together on 
the stage of Eugene Goossens and Alfred 
Hartzel, director of the chorus. 

Mme. Flagstad’s second appearance of 
the evening, in Beethoven’s concert aria, 
‘Ah Perfido’ aroused even more enthu- 
siasm than had her first. Her execution of 
this aria was free from the slight tendency 





NATIVE MUSIC AT 


(Continued from page 3) 

by Dr. Smith. He challenged modern 
composers and students to pay homage 
to the founders of American music. 
Their struggle against poverty and in- 
difference is a precious heritage, he ar- 
gued. And “Tin Pan Alley,” which ex- 
presses honestly and directly the feel- 
ings of the masses, is also an important 
element in our musical life. We must 
feel music in the life of our fellow men, 
was his admonition. 

Mr. Harris cited Bach as proof that 
the great composer is a functional com- 
poser, writing in definite forms, for a 
definite public, and with a definite artis- 
tic purpose. Even “luxury composers” 
like Stravinsky are primarily functional, 
he held. The American composer must 
have belief in himself, he said, together 
with a deep creative impulse. How he 
uses folk material is entirely individual. 
Rhythm, irregular with a frequent off- 
beat, seems to Mr. Harris the most typi- 
cally American trait in much of our 
music. 

Mr. Perkins, Dr. Smith and Mr. 
Farwell agreed that we have no broad, 
inclusive American idiom as yet. Un- 
til the people have loved certain music 
for fifty years or more, Mr. Farwell 
said, we cannot answer this question. 


PRINCETON FETE 


Above all, men must write good music. 
The hows come after. Dr. Williamson 
joined in the discussion briefly at the 
end. Both audiences were cordial and 
deeply interested. 


The Wednesday afternoon session in- 
cluded three first performances of Ameri- 
can chamber works by soloists and by the 
Roth Quartet, which is to form a depart- 
ment of chamber music in the school next 
year. A quartet by Paul Creston, a ’cello 
sonata by Eda Rappaport, “Three Songs 
in Praise of Death’ for tenor and string 
quartet by John Duke and a quartet by 
Nicolas Berezowsky brought four distinct 
styles into contrast. 

The quartets carried off the honors.. Al- 
though the influence of Debussy is patent 
in Mr. Creston’s work from the first meas- 
ure, he has written agreeable, well-wrought 
music of his own, particularly in the first 
movement. The fugue in the last move- 
ment sounds rather stereotyped; the slow 
movement is too long. But the whole work 
is done with a relatively sure touch. Mr. 
Berezowsky’s quartet is tenuous, highly 
sophisticated music, with a touch of Slavic 
“Blues” in it. Almost never does one hear 
a forte, and most of the time the composer 
is occupied with color effects and har- 
monics. This tends to monotony. The first 
movement is highly ingenious; the last 
one picks up energy. Both works were 
played with the accustomed suavity of the 
Roth ensemble, though not impeccably. 


to force her tone, observable during the 
‘Missa’, and offered an exquisite illustra- 
tion of a mature artistry combined with 
almost flawless technique and a striking 
vocal equipment. 


Bruckner’s ‘Te Deum’ Given 


Bruckner’s “Te Deum’ received its sec- 
ond performance in Cincinnati, on this pro- 
gram, the first having taken place in the 
1892 Festival. The seldom-heard work 
probably was an anti-climax for many in 
the audience, which was regrettable, for 
its merit is well established and its execu- 
tion was stirring. In the solo quartet, 
Agatha Lewis replaced Kirsten Flagstad 
in the soprano part, thus making her sec- 
ond appearance in this season’s Festival. 


TE senenrest 


Brings Gala Concerts 





At Left, the First Night's Soloists with Eegene 
Goossens. From the Left, Keith Falkner, Alex- 
ander Kisselburgh, Theodore Webb, Elizebet) 
Wysor, Mr. Goossens, Agatha Lewis. Inset 
Edward Molitore. Above, Mr. Goossens with 
Alfred Hartzell, Chorus Director 


Her singing was a noticeable improvement 
over that of the previous evening, achiev- 
ing greater warmth as well as accuracy of 
intonation. The balance of the quarts: 
was excellent. 

The May Festival Chorus, representing 
more than any other group mvolved the 
communal nature of the Festival, displayed 
admirable adaptability to the ensemble as 2 
whole, showing itself precise im attack and 
prompt in changes of tempo. The umoc-- 
tunate scarcity of tenors is probably a: 
inevitable failing of a volunteer group 
results not so much in diminished volume 
as in an effect of straining m the upper 
registers. Ricuarp Lewsrrox 


(Remaining programs of the festival 
will be reviewed in the next issue.) 








Johana Harris and Janos Scholz played 
the wearisome Rapaport Sonata, in which 
cleverly used dissonances cannot atone for 
structural disunity and dull material. Jo- 
seph Lautner was soloist in the ‘Three 
Songs’, in which again, convincing musical 
ideas and treatment were decidedly want- 
ing. All the works were enthusiastically 
received by a large audience. 

A program of early American choral 
music, sung lustily and well by the West- 
minster Chapel Choir in the evening, 
brought them and their conductor, John 
Milton Kelley, an ovation. Noble old 
hymn tunes from the Ainsworth Psalter 
of 1612 and later collections like the South- 
ern Harmony of 1835 and the Bay State 
Collection gave ample proof of a splendid 
national heritage. The homely, honest 
“fuguing” music of William Billings, sung 
sympathetically, does not sound half so 
bad as the histories describe it. Frances 
Hopkinson’s Anthem and James Lyon’s 
‘The Lord Descended from Above’ were 
respectable. The program closed with 
music of German parentage, the Ephrata 
Cloister ‘God Is Great’ and Carl Theo- 
dorus Pachelbel’s recently discovered 
Magnificat, said to have been written in 
America. Ropert SABIN 





(Remaining programs of the festival 
will be reviewed in the next issue.) 





Ruth Haller Ottaway and Nikolai 
Sokoloff Are Wed 
Ruth Haller Ottaway, former presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 


Music Clubs, and Nikolai Sokoloff, di- 
rector of the WPA Federal Music Pro- 
ject, were married on May 8 at the home 
of Olga Samaroff Stokowski in Neu 
York. 

Mrs. Ottaway, widow of Elmer James 
Ottaway, Port Huron, Mich., publisher, 
has recently been associated with the 
Federal Music Project as Mr. Sokoloff’s 
assistant. First conductor of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Mr. Sokoloff has been 
prominent in American orchestral ai- 
fairs since 1918. He was divorced from 
his first wife, the former Lyda Marix 
last year. 


NAZIS RETIRE BLECH 
AS OPERA CONDUCTOR 








Director of Berlin State Opera Reaches 
Old-Age Limit—May Con- 

duct in America 
BERLIN, May 1.—Leo Blech, Jewish 
conductor of the Berlin State Opera 
was retired on April 23 because he had 
reached the old-age limit. Blech is 
sixty-six years old and since 1906 has 
been conductor or musical director of 
the Berlin state opera. When the 
Nazis came into power four years ag 
Blech was allowed to retain his post be- 
cause of his popularity. It is under 
stood taht he is making arrangements 

for appearances in America 
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Dear Musical America: 


Here is where I air anew one of my 
perpetual grievances. 

The immediate cause was a perform- 
unmce of ‘Forza del Destino’—no matter 
where—in which an admirable artist, 
wtherwise properly attired in the black 
student costume which Leonore wears 
while pretending to be a boy, encased 
her most mentionables in the prevailing 
sheer stockings of today. The stock- 
imgs, too, of course, were supposedly 
black. But as the Leonore in question 
s fair of skin, two light strips, knee 
to imstep, shone brightly in the dim light 
f the monastery scene. 

Vanity, vanity, all is vanity! At 
least so it seems whenever there is any 
clash between prevailing notions as to 
what is attractive on the legs and what 
would properly go with the operatic 
period, locale and personage. Take a 
look at the chorus of peasant girls the 
mext time you see “Bartered Bride’. 
Ewen at the National Theatre in Prague 

have seen them disporting in the 
sheerest and finest of stockings, of the 
most fashionable new shades, instead 
v0§ the heavy and brightly-colored af- 
fairs that would have gone properly 
with their peasant costumes. 


7 * 7 


In this comnection, the news that a 
Museum of Costume art is to be estab- 
lished in the projected Municipal Art 
Centre of New York City, ought to 
bring a thrill of gratitude to all opera 


singers. Whether it does or not, re- 
mains to be seen. My guess is probably 
mot! If I really wanted to be ill- 


natured [ would venture the opinion 
that im any hundred opera singers, two- 
thirds of the males and nine-tenths of 
the females would rather wear some- 
thing becoming than something his- 
torically accurate or appropriate. 
Thus we continue to see hoop skirts 
f the era of Maria Theresa (1717- 
1780) worn in ‘La Traviata’ (about 
1849). I am told this is because they 
ure easier to sit down in than those 
that belong to the ‘Camille’ period and 
fo not require the wearers to learn 
how to walk in a different way. The 
eternal Janice Meredith white wig, with 
me curl over the shoulder, the origin 
of which is buried in some vague the 
atrical obscurity unrelated to any known 
era, appears regularly with any cos- 
tume previous to 1800. and frequently 
after. Most men wear their own hair 
m ignorance or in defiance of what is 
appropriate to the era of the work 
heime presented. Indeed, hair and foot- 
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wear are among the worst features of 
most operatic costumes. 

High-heeled shoes, usually patent 
leather, are sported by Santuzzas, Mar- 
guerites and even Wagnerian god- 
desses. The latest agony in hair-do 
clings to the female head unless a wig 
can be clapped on. 

Did you ever see a Tosca in the sec- 
ond act who did not wear an elaborate 
coronet, whose magnificence was lim- 
ited only by the singer’s pocket book? 
Did it ever occur to you that in a court 
where even the cut of the trains on 
women’s gowns was regulated by her 
rank, no mere singer, operatic or other- 
wise, would be permitted to wear a 
coronet, which was a symbol of nobility 
or royalty, when singing before her 
sovereign ? 

* * * 

It’s so easy to be accurate in these 
matters. In any large city, there are 
libraries with books on costume cover- 
ing every known period and every 
known country. At the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York there is an 
authority on costume who probably 
would be only too glad to give accurate 
information. But do opera singers take 
advantage of these? Save for a very 
rare exception, they do not! 

This is no new complaint. Going 
back a few years, who can forget the 
flowing black velvet robe that Frances 
Alda wore as Marguerite in the Prison 
Scene in Boito’s ‘Mefistofele’? Did 
jailers of the period have a wardrobe 
of garments of the sort (and remember, 
velvet was worn only by the clergy 
and the nobility of the time!), for the 
use of careless young ladies who 
thoughtlessly poisoned their mammas or 
drowned their illegitimate babies? 

Margaret Matzenauer once blew her- 
self to a set of costumes made by a 
popular society dressmaker. They were 
said to have set her back $30,000. That 
for Amneris was embroidered in pea- 
cocks, a bird which, so far as I am 
aware, never figured in Egypt’s picture- 
making. Deems Taylor, | think it was, 
who wrote of the spangly thing she 
wore as Kundry, that when she walked 
across the stage it tinkled so loudly that 
the bass tubas were scarcely audible! 

* * * 


Of course, there have been singers 
who took the trouble to dress their roles 
correctly. The late Maurice Renaud, 
when a bright particular star of the 
Manhattan Opera, used to go to the 
Metropolitan Art Gallery and study the 
pictures by artists contemporaneous 
with the roles in which he was appear- 
ing. Thus his shoes and his poignard 
belonged to the same decade as his wig! 
Muratore, who was a capable painter, 
told me that whenever he had a new 
role to sing, he never ordered a cos- 
tume until he had searched the Louvre 
and made sketches of everything, hats, 
cloaks, hair, costume, stockings, foot- 
wear, weapons, etc., that could be ap- 
propriate to the role. With Muratore, 
if one really informed member of the 
audience knew that he was right, he 
felt repaid. He studied the code duello, 
in every detail so that he knew that the 
duel in ‘Faust’ was different from that 
in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and different 
again in ‘Les Huguenots’—different 
not only in the matter of weapons but 
in actual movement. 

These things aren’t difficult to do. 
They should be a pleasure to the seri- 
ous artist, and the fact that they are 
not done raises a perpetual question as 
to just how “serious” are many singers 
who have learned to make profitable 
use of exceptional voices. Well, as I 
said before, the projected museum 
ought to be a favorite haunt of operatic 


species. But I am left to wonder how 
many Metropolitan stars I will en- 
counter there on any given day! 

x* * * 

Not many weeks ago, one of their 
own number jovially referred to the 
New York critics as the musical su- 
preme court. Since so many of their 
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Mr. Mora, “As a musician, you ought!” 
Closer inspection revealed what they 
were, the sculptures on the front of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. They were 
the work of Mr. Mora’s father, a well- 
known sculptor in his day. Luis Mora 
and his brother, who were boys at the 
time, posed for some of the children. 
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"They Say They No Longer Speak to Each Other” 


verdicts are not relished by artists or 
their managers, why not take a leaf 
from the administration at Washington 
and pack this court. My suggestion 
would be that an age limit be fixed; 
if necessary by an amendment to the 
city charter. The complaint, of course, 
is that there are too many callow young- 
sters writing criticism. Seventy would 
be a good time to begin, though for the 
sake of maturity of judgment those 
who enter the field at that early age 
might be regarded as merely apprentice 
critics until they were ninety. But for 
the unfortunate circumstance that they 
are dead, I would urge on Mayor La- 
Guardia that he appoint to all the first 
desks now held by critics under seventy 
the following notables of music: Guido 
d’Arezzo, Jean Okeghem, Josquin de 
Pres, Orlando de Lassus, Jacopo Peri 
and, as Chief Justice Critic, Pythagorus. 
All could qualify nicely in point of 
years. 
a eS 

Those who relish misprints—and who 
doesn’t, so long as they appear in any- 
body’s writing but his own?—may be 
pleased to find listed along with von 
Suppé, Johann Strauss and our own 
Victor Herbert, an operetta composer 
named Auker. Irrespective of whether 
it was he who wrote a dumb opera 
about a dumb girl, there is something 
about the look of that name that sug- 
gests, well, what shall I say ?—a bore. 
I know, you spell it with a g. But we 
were talking about misprints, you know. 

* * 


An imp who in his leisure hours is 
trying to be an artist, was in the studio, 
the other day, of Luis Mora, the eminent 
painter. Hanging on the wall were two 
small square plaster plaques. They 
looked something like Donatello’s Sing- 
ing Boys and yet they were not. He 
asked questions. 

“Don’t you recognize them?” said 


The small reproductions, impressions 
taken from the original sketches now in 
a terra cotta pottery in New Jersey, 
were recently found and sent to Mr. 
Mora. 


» . a7 


I spied Dorle Jarmel of Concert 
Management Arthur Judson on the 
street the other day looking as agitated 
as Tosca or Donna Anna. It appears 
that her sister, who had just returned 
from Europe, brought Dorle a Japanese 
nightingale and the bird was not allowed 
to land. Couldn’t make out whether 
the health authorities were keeping it 
at Quarantine as a typhoid fever sus- 
pect, or whether the Dickstein Bill 
was already in operation to detain the 
poor bul-bul at Ellis Island on the 
ground that he, she or it was a foreign 
singer. 

In the event of its ultimate admission 
to the country, which seems probable, 
I wonder whether its concert appear- 
ances will be made under—but why 
name the management? 

* > 7 


There is the story about the deaf old 
lady who used to follow Horowitz's 
concerts and sit in the front row cud- 
dling her ear-trumpet and listening 
blissfully to the strains of Beethoven, 
Brahms and Chopin it brought her. 
One time Horowitz played a Prokofieff 
piece. The old lady gave a start, took 
the trumpet away from her ear, shook 
it, looked puzzled, tried it again, nodded 
sorrowfully and marched out to have it 
repaired. Dissonance has its uses—at 
least to certain manufacturers, opines 
your 


—— 
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LONDON HEARS BUSONI’S ‘DOKTOR FAUST’ 





B. B. C. Orchestra, Under Boult, 
Gives First Performance of 
Work in England with Impres- 
sive Results—Lionel Tertis Re- 
tires from Concert Platform 


By Bast. MAINE 


LONDON, May 1. 


USIC-LOVERS in England are 
greatly indebted to the British 
Broadcasting Corporation for 

giving the first performance in this 
country of Busoni’s ‘Doktor Faust’ on 
March 17 in the Queen’s Hall. True, it 
Was a concert version of the work, but 
after such a fine performance as that 
which Sir Adrian Boult conducted, there 
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is always the possibility, however small, 
of the opera’s being produced at Covent 
Garden in a sudden burst of enterprise. 

For my part, I am glad to hear the 
work again after an interval of twelve 
years. The earlier occasion was at Dres- 
den in 1925 at the first production of the 
opera. That occasion will always be 
remembered. First, for the performance 
itself; under the direction of Fritz 
Busch it was awe-inspiring. He con- 
ducted throughout as if in an ecstasy. 
The performance is remembered also for 
what happended at the end. When the 
curtain fell and the music ceased the 
audience arose and stood in silence—in 
memory of the composer who had died 
in the previous year. 


Old Conventions Discarded 


Into ‘Doktor Faust’ Busoni put the 
sum of his experience. Few composers 
of our time could have encompassed so 
much in a single work. The music 
shows the composer’s aloofness of mind 
and his evasion of any set, categorical 
style. In preparing the text Busoni dis- 
carded all the conventions of the Faust 
story and returned to the original 
puppet-show version. The Countess of 
Parma episode assumes great impor- 
tance; herein Faust practices necrom- 
ancy on the count and countess on their 
wedding night. The Countess falls a 
victim to his power. The end of the 
story is quite different from the tradi- 
tional descent into Hell. Busoni’s Faust 
arrives at a metaphysical state beyond 
all ideas of God and Devil and dwells 
only in the consciousness of his own 
ego, which shall be continued after 
death in the child-figure which is sym- 
bolical of his continuity. This end, in- 
cidentally, is strangely parallel to 
Busoni’s own life. More and more, 
towards the end, he revealed curiosity 
in the work of younger musicians. Yet 
another parallel to the Nietzschean end 
of the work is the fact that Busoni left 
the opera unfinished and that it was 
completed by his pupil, Jarnach, who 
carried out the task in a self-effacing 
and authoritative manner. 

What can be said of this life-fulfilling 
work? One thing with certainty: Busoni 
has built up the monumental score with 
clearer vision and greater power than 
ever he summoned before. ‘Doktor 
Faust’ is the very embodiment of its 
creator’s declared faith. The music of 
this opera protracts and intensifies the 
essential elements of classical art. 


Busoni’s Career a Tragic One 


As I see it, the child-figure and its 
symbolism was deliberately chosen by 
Busoni. It represents his own ideals; 
also, perhaps, his desire for a youth that 
had never been his. The story of young 
Ferruccio Busoni being dragged around 
Europe is as sad as the story of Mozart’s 
boyhood. This was but a part of 
Busoni’s tragedy. His whole career was 
tragic in spite of his achievements, for 
he was never satisfied that he had 
brought the best out of himself. Yet, 
through his ideals he was able to tri- 
umph over despair. His ideals were sus- 
tained by a belief in the future of music. 
Beyond the power of his own concep- 
tions there was always the new music 
with its infinite possibilities of develop- 
ment. 

In bringing so great a work as ‘Dok- 
tor Faust’ before the English public the 
B.B.C. has performed a distinctive ser- 
vice. I have sometimes considered the 
B.B.C.’s zeal to be misplaced, where 
first performances are concerned. That 
is, I have sometimes thought that it has 





Ferruccio Benvenuto Busoni 


produced new or unknown works more 
for virtue’s sake than for the work’s 
sake. But in this particular instance the 
service was of solid worth. 

Part of the B.B.C.’s music policy is to 
send its orchestra to give occasional 
concerts in provincial centres. Such a 
concert was given on March 10 at 
Southampton in the new Guildhall. 
Music lovers in Southampton had been 
eager for a visit from the B.B.C. or- 
chestra for several years, but hitherto 
they had lacked a suitable hall. The new 
Guildhall contains a fine auditorium 
seating nearly 2,000 persons. The 
B.B.C. orchestra, therefore, found 
worthy accommodation for its first con- 
cert there and Sir Adrian Boult and his 
players gave splendid performances of 
three movements from Holst’s ‘Planets’ 
and César Franck’s Symphony, besides 
other works. Of the symphony an es- 
pecially fine performance was given, 
warm-hearted yet never sentimental. 
The development of each climax was 
beautifully judged. 


Hope for Royal Support for Music 


Concert supporters in England were 
greatly pleased over the announcement 
that the Duke and Duchess of Kent 
would attend one of the concerts of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society. Perhaps 
my American readers will have difficulty 
in imagining how much this means to 
music in this country. Music has not 
enjoyed for some time the support and 
presence of the Royal Family to the 
same extent as the other arts. The con- 
cert hall especially has lacked this en- 
couragement. How much that encour- 
agement means was realized at the 


Jubilee Concert in the Albert Hall two 





years ago, when musicians of all sorts 
gathered from all over the country to 
proclaim the glory of their art in the 
presence of King George, Queen Mary 
and the Princess Royal. It was an un- 
forgettable occasion. Aimost as remark- 
able, because of the infrequency of his 
visits to the concert hall, was the concert 
organized for Westminster Hospital 
some time ago, which was attended by 
the Duke of Windsor when he was 
Prince of Wales. There was the hope 
that music would benefit by more fre- 
quent active support from the Royal 
Family when the Prince of Wales 
acceded to the throne. For the continu- 
ing of that hope we now look to the 
Duke of Kent who has more than a 
superficial interest in music as reflected 
in the fact that a work of Delius was 
included in the Royal Philharmonic 
concert at his request. 

The concert was given on April 1, and 
was conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
The program included two first per- 
formances, Delius’s ‘Florida’ Suite, and 
a specially written work by Vaughan 
Williams called ‘Flourish for a Corona- 
tion’. Also in the program were Bax’s 
‘Overture to a Picaresque Comedy’, and 
Elgar’s First Symphony. The latter 
acquired a new interest under Beecham’s 
direction, for Elgar’s major works 
rarely appear in his programs. 

Lionel Tertis has decided to retire 
from the concert platform because of 
rheumatic trouble in his bowing arm. 
His last public performance was at a 
recent B.B.C. concert, but few knew 
then that it would be his last. The de- 
cision has made many of us very sad; 
for Tertis is not only one of the greatest 
living viola players, but is also one of 
those rare artists who, while command- 
ing virtuosity, never flaunt it at the 
expense of musical values. For the 
viola as a solo instrument he has done 
so much that a respectable repertoire 
now exists where there was next to 
none before. Of the many performances 
I have heard him give, one of the most 
remarkable was that of Elgar’s ‘Cello 
Concerto’, (transcribed by himself), 
given at one of the Three Choirs’ 
Festivals with Elgar conducting. At the 
latter’s suggestion I sat by the side of 
one of the first violins. Tertis was in- 
spired that night. I shall always re- 
member the performance. 





Stangenberg Re-engaged for Royal 
Swedish Opera 


StocKHOLM, May 1.—The Swedish 
stage-director Harry Stangenberg, for- 
merly at the State Opera in Stuttgart, 
has been reengaged for the Royal 
Swedish Opera in Stockholm next sea- 
son by John Forsell, director. 


‘OTELLO’ BEGINS CORONATION FESTIVITIES IN LONDON 





Gala Season Opens with Martinelli 
Singing Title Role in 
Verdi Work 

Lonpon, May 1.—A gala perform- 
ance of Verdi’s ‘Otello’ conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham at Covent Garden 
on the evening of April 19 served as the 
opening event of the coronation social 
season. The opera was sung by an all- 
Italian cast headed by Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli in the title role. He had appeared 
in England only once since pre-war 
days. He was acclaimed with salvos 
of applause. 

The venerable opera house had been 
refurbished and redecorated to provide 


a worthy setting for this and many 
other assemblages of English society be- 
tween the season’s opening and the 
night of the Coronation when Verdi’s 
‘Aida’ will be sung. 

Covent Garden has abandoned its old- 
time practice of grouping operas by the 
countries of their origin and in this sea- 
son is giving several works seldom 
heard in England. The list began with 
Dukas’s ‘Ariana et Barbe Bleue’, per- 
formed on Tuesday night, April 20, and 
will include also ‘Don Pasquale’, 
‘Turandot’ and ‘Alceste.’ On April 22 
Fritz Reiner conducted a performance 
of ‘Parsifal.’ 
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METROPOLITAN PAYS 
ROCHESTER A VISIT 


Flagstad and Melchior Sing 
in ‘Lohengrin’ — Iturbi 
Leads Philharmonic 
Rocuester, May 5.—The Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company paid its annual 
visit to Rochester under the auspices of 
the Rochester Civic Music Association 
on April 19, at the Eastman Theatre. 
Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ was presented 
with a cast of first magnitude. Kirsten 
Flagstad as Elsa and Lauritz Melchior 
as Lohengrin delighted with magnifi- 
cent singing, and Emanuel List as King 
Henry, Julius Huehn as Telramund, 
Karin Bransell as Ortrud and George 
Cehanovsky as the King’s Herald also 
gave outstanding performances. There 
were many curtain calls. Maurice De 

Abravanel conducted. 

The Rochester Philharmonic, José 
Iturbi, conductor, was heard in a special 
concert on April 4, at the Eastman 
Theatre. Mr. Iturbi conducted, and by 
special request also performed as piano 
soloist. The program comprised Schu- 
bert’s ‘Rosamunde’ Overture, Beetho- 
ven’s Piano Concerto No. 3, played and 
conducted by Mr. Iturbi, Dukas’s ‘Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice’, Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’ 
Suite, No. 1, and Bizet’s Suite No. 1, 
from ‘L’Arlesienne’. The Beethoven 
concerto was given a masterly perform- 
ance by both soloist and orchestra. 


Student Works Performed 


A symposium of student compositions 
of the Eastman School of Music, played 
by the Rochester Civic Orchestra, led 
by Dr. Howard Hanson, was heard at 
Kilbourn Hall. These performances 
will continue during the week. Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
mornings, and Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoons. The public is invited to 
the afternoon performances. On Thurs- 
day afternoon, one hour of the perform- 
ance will be broadcast over an NBC 
network. 

The University of Rochester Glee 
Club was heard in its forty-sixth an- 
nual home concert at the Henry Alvah 
Strong Auditorium on April 17. Arthur 
A. Whittemore, the glee club’s new 
conductor, obtained excellent results in 
a varied program of Latin, old Eng- 
lish, Norwegian, Russian and German 
works. : 

The Knights of Columbus Choral 
Society, Frederick Pohl conductor, as- 
sisted by Marie Keber Burbank, con- 
tralto, gave a successful concert at the 
Columbus Civic Centre Auditorium on 
April 19. The auditorium was full, in 
spite of the opera performance going 
on within a few blocks. 

Janina Gorecka, post graduate stu- 
dent at the Eastman School of Music, 
gave an excellent violin recital at Kil- 
bourn Hall on April 12, with Catherine 
Bodler Rader at the piano. 

Mary Ertz WILL 








Nevins Appointed Organist of First 
Presbyterian Church 

Announcement has recently been 
made of the appointment of Willard 
Irving Nevins as organist and choir- 
master of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, to succeed the late Dr. William 
C. Carl, who for nearly forty-five years 
held the post. Mr. Nevins, for the past 
six years organist of the West End 
Presbyterian Church, and for three 
years the editor of the ‘Choir Loft’ 
column in The New York Sun, was 
born in Perry, N. Y. After studying 
the organ in New York City under Dr. 
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Carl and Dr. Harold Vincent Milligan, 
he went to Paris to study with Joseph 
Bonnet. On returning to this country 
he taught at the Guilmant Organ 
School, and two years later became its 
director. A fellow of the American 
Guild of Organists, and a member of 
the National Association of organists, 
he has also been the organist at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, in 
Brooklyn, and at the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church. 





Spaeth to Teach in Honolulu 


HonoLuLu, May 1—Sigmund 
Spaeth will teach in the 1937 summer 
session of the University of Hawaii in 
Honolulu from June 28 to Aug. 6. The 
course bears the name of his well- 
known book, ‘The Art of Enjoying 
Music’. Among Dr Spaeth’s teaching 
companions will be Lewis Browne, au- 
thor of ‘This Believing World’, and 
Glenn H. Woods, supervisor of music 
in the Oakland, Calif., public schools. 
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BROOKLYN CHORUSES IN FINAL PROGRAMS 





Boyce Conducts Apollo Club 
with Fisher as Soloist— 
Morning Choral Heard 


BrooKtyn, May 5.—Choral concerts, 
symphonic music and recitals have 
claimed the attention of borough music 
lovers during the last month. 

The Apollo Club, Alfred Boyce, con- 
ductor, gave the third and final concert 
of its fifty-fifth season on April 2. 
Among the larger numbers on the pro- 
gram was Parker’s “The Leap of Rou- 
shan Beg’, which was admirably sung 
and interpreted. Stanley Wilson's 
“Tewkesbury Road’, Bruch’s ‘Song of 
the Pirates’, and Cecil Forsyth’s “At the 
Play’, were also given. Susanne Fisher, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
was the assisting artist. She joined the 
chorus in Deis’s arrangement of “The 
Blue Danube’. Sidney Dorlan Lowe for 
the club, and Harrison Potter for Miss 
Fisher, were the accompanists. 


The Chaminade, Amelia Gray-Clarke 
conductor, gave its spring concert on 
April 14. Yoichi-Hiaoka, xylophonist, 
and Virginia and Mary Drane, duo- 
violinists, were assisting artists. The 
program ranged from early classic to 
contemporary composers. 

The Morning Choral, Herbert Stavely 
Sammond, conductor, held its spring 
concert on April 20, with Felix Robert 
Mendelssohn, ‘cellist, as soloist. Elsie 
Ahrend Du Vall, soprano, was heard 
in a group of songs. 

José Itmbi, pianist, brought to a 
close the Institute’s recital series on 
April 7. Liszt’s ‘Faust? Symphony was 
the principal work on the final program 
of the Boston Symphony on April 2, 
Dr. Koussevitzky, conducting. 

Eugene Eventove, violinist, pupil of 
Auer and a former member of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, was presented in recital 
at the Brooklyn Conservatory of Music 

27. His performances were 


on April 27. 
of a scholarly order. Fetrx Deyo 
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ROSEMARIE BRANCATO 


HAS TRIUMPHANT PREMIERE AS LUCIA 


Displays Real Ability 
Along with Brilliant Singing— 
Reminds Listeners of Galli-Curci 


Miss Brancato. 


Scene’. . 








TREMENDOUS APPLAUSE GREETS 
ROSEMARIE BRANCATO 


“The part makes many a demand on a singer. 
Various sensitive moods of sadness, bewilder- | 
ment, ecstasy and madness must be expressed. 
Aside from this luminous acting, the part calls 
for first-rate vocalism. It is a pleasure to record 
that Miss Brancato met these demands and 
emerged victorious from the ordeal. 


“Of all the Lucias of the past, only one is con- 
stantly brought to mind, by the singing of 
Like Galli-Curci, she is not 
only a mistress in the field of florid music, but 
in the lyric passages she displayed a classic 
charm and proved that bel canto is not a lost 
art. Freshness of youth, instinctive grace in 
singing, with a silken ease in legato served to 
knit together the florid passages of the ‘Mad 
. .A fine example of musicianly sing- 
ing.” . . Kansas City Times. 


(Kansas City Times) 
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S the close of the season draws 

near, recitals by individuals are 
giving way to the annual spring influx 
of choral groups. Only two debuts were 
recorded, those of Bruce Wendell, 
pianist, and Harold Dicterow, violinist. 
Ray Lev and Frederick Bristol gave 
piano programs, Tito Guizar, radio 
tenor, was heard in Carnegie Hall, and 
Louis Bailly and Genia Robinor gave 
another viola sonata recital. Prominent 
among the choruses were the North- 
western University Choir, the People’s 
Chorus, the Dessoff Choirs, the Singers 
Club, the Down Town Glee Club with 
which Winifred Cecil was soloist, the 
Academy Singers of Erie, and the St. 
Elizabeth College Glee Club. A pro- 
gram of Hawaiian dances was given by 
Haupala (Vivienne Mader). 


Bruce Wendell, Negro Pianist, Makes 
New York Debut 


Bruce Wendell, Negro pianist, hailing 
from the British West Indies via Paris 
and Oxford and points in between, made 
an auspicious New York debut in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of April 18. 
Mr. Wendell showed himself a_ well- 
schooled, musicianly pianist more adept in 
romantic works than in the formal antique 
music by Gluck, Couperin and an unfamiliar 
sonata by J. H. Rolle of the Eighteenth 
Century. The Presto of the Chopin B 
Flat Minor Sonata was delivered with 
tremendous speed but with clarity. Ten 
Preludes from Op. 28, by the same com- 
poser, were cleverly differentiated. The 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 22, which closed 
the proceedings, was also well done. 


Huapala Gives Program of Hawaiian 
Dances 


Vivienne Mader, who dances under the 
name of Huapala, and who, despite the 
authenticity of her performance and the 
flavorsome atmosphere of Hawaii that sur- 
rounded her program, is a native New 
Yorker, gave a recital in the Town Hall 
on the evening of April 19. Mikel Hanapi 
and his Ilima Islanders, a company of five 
who sang, played guitars, gourds, rattles 
and other instruments native to the Islands, 
assisted. 

Enjoyment of the dances, other than 
perception of the obvious attractions of 
grace, sinuosity and general harmonious 
movement, is reserved for the initiated in 
Island lore, for the more subtle distinctions 
to be found in arm and hand gestures, in 
nuances and inflections of movement, are 
not obvious to the neophyte. Yet the mem- 
bers of the audience, most of whom were 
apparently inducted into the secrets of the 
traditional dances, seemed to enjoy the 
program thoroughly. 

Typical offerings were the ‘Holoku 
Hula’, ‘He Ono’, ‘Hu’i’, and ‘The Lei 
Vendor’. The authenticity of the cos- 
tumes, musical numbers and_ general 
properties, as well as dances, were vouched 
for by F. C. Allen, Jr., president of the 

P 


Hawaiian Society. 


Tito Guizar Gives 
Recital 


Tito Guizar, tenor, familiar to radio au- 
diences, who appeared last season at the 
Plaza, gave a recital in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of April 20, assisted by a 
string quartet designated as The Metro- 
politan String Ensemble, from the orches- 
tra of the Metropolitan Opera House: 
Frederick Buldrini and Salvatore Dell’ 
Isola, violins; John A. Di Janni, viola, 
and Mario Mazzoni, ’cello. Mr. Guizar’s 
program was lacking in unity. Arias from 
‘Don Giovanni’, ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ and 
“Manon’ rubbed elbows with others from 
‘The Bohemian Girl’ and ‘Naughty Mari- 
etta’ and certain saccharine bits by Span- 
ish and Italian composers. Mr. Guizar 
made the same impression as at his former 
appearance, of a good natural voice, an 
agreeable appearance and personality of 


Carnegie Hall 
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some charm, not entirely fortified by other 
qualities that are to acquired only 
through protracted labor. His audience 
received him with fervor, however, and 
demanded encores. The playing of the 
string quartet was interesting. Michael 
Rosco was the accompanist. D. 


Frederick Bristol] Plays Modern Music 


Frederick Bristol's 
program of piano 
music in the Town 
Hall on the evening 
of April 20 con- 
tained only modern 
music, a procedure 
that might have been 
of dubious virtue had 
it occurred at the 
beginning of the sea- 
son; but coming at 
the conclusion of a 
year of numerous 
piano recitals in 
which almost every 
classic work for the 
keyboard sooner or later found its way 
into the repertoire of established artists as 
well as debutants, his offerings were more 
refreshing, welcome and justified, than 
they might otherwise have been. 

Six Debussy pieces were bracketed to- 
gether to provide a fairly auspicious be- 





Frederick Bristol 


ginning. Of these, “General Lavine’, ‘La 
Danse de Puck’ and ‘Les Sons et Les 
Parfums Tournent dans L’Air du Soir,’ 


were interpreted with the greatest amount 
of color. In these, Mr. Bristol’s tone more 
closely approximated the somewhat 
equivocal standards of impressionism. In 
‘The Sunken Cathedral’, his touch was toc 
harsh at the outset and he achieved little 
of the muffled, veiled quality necessary to 
a poetic exposition. In ‘L’Isle Joyeuse,’ an 
occasional technical difficulty and a lack 
of clarity in fingering marred the in- 
tended effect. 

A new work by a composer designated 
upon the program solely as Davis, ‘Five 
Masks’, was given its first performance, 
as was Giuranna’s Sonatina. Davis's 
‘Masks’ were termed “illustrations for an 
unwritten story”, and dealt with the inhab- 
itants of a strange country ruled by a cat- 
mask, a rather sinister personage 

Scriabine’s Sonata No. 5, an excerpt 
from Mompou’s ‘Faubourgs’ Suite, a Rach- 
manninoff Prelude and a Bortkiewicz Etude 
completed the evening P 


Singers Club in Annual Concert 


The annual private concert of the Singers 
Club of New York was given in the Town 
Hall on the evening of April 21 under the 
leadership of Charles Albert Baker... The 
assisting artists were Gloria LaVey. so- 
prano; Paul King, baritone; Claire Ross, 
pianist, and Archer Gibson, organist 
Stuart Ross was the accompanist 

The club appeared in four groups which 
included the ‘Coronation Scene’ from 
‘Boris Godunoff’ and works by Bach, Han- 
del, Brahms, Sibelius, Elgar and others 
Miss LaVey’s offerings included “Dich 
teure Halle’ from “Tannhauser’ and a group 
in English. Mr. King sang songs by 
Strauss, Giordano and Michael Head. A 
large and distinguished audience received 
the performance with marked cordiality 


Northwestern University Choir Sings in 
Carnegie Hall 


The Northwestern University A Cap- 
pella Choir, under Max T. Krone, gave a 
concert in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of April 23 with Alec Templeton, blind 
English pianist, as the assisting soloist 
The choir of more than sixty men and 
women is one of the best choral organiza- 
tions visiting New York, and their per 
formance of a diversified and extensive pre 
gram gave evidence of careful training or 
the part of the conductor as well as ample 
proof of the musicianship and abilities of 
the singers themselves 

The plain song setting of ‘Salve Regina’ 
and William Byrd’s Motet, ‘Ave Verum 


Corpus’, were two works in the opening 
group of early Church music in which 
their performance was especially notable 
for umanimity of response, clean attack and 
dynamic values. “Hosanna’ from the ‘Sanc- 
tus’ of Palestrima’s ‘Pope Marcellus’; a 
Bach Motet and a 
chorus from the 
Jewish Liturgy com- 
pleted the initial 
group. Later in the 
program the choir 
sang two choruses 
from Taylor’s “The 
King’s Henchmen’, 
and other modern 
compositions by 
Loomis, Dyson, 
Noble Cain, Bantock 
and Peter C. Lutkin. 
the first conductor of 
the choir, who was 
represented by his 
Cargoes’, set to John Masefield’s text. 
Mr. Templeton played some of his own 
works, including improvisations and his 
arrangement of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D Mimor. He revealed attributes of 
genuine value both technically and interpre- 
tatively in Brahms’s Intermezzo in B Flat 
Mimor and a Chopin Scherzo. The audi- 
ence was large and of a cordial disposi- 


hom 





Max T. Krone 


People’s Chorus Marks Anniversary 
The twenty-first 
anniversary of the 
People’s Chorus of 
New York was cele- 
brated at a gala 
Spring Festival 
choral and orchestral 
concert, imvolving 
the chorus of 300 
voices and players of 
the New York Phil- 
harmomec-Symphony, 
m Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of April 





23. Lorenzo Cami- 
lieri led his singers L. Camilieri 
™m two groups ot! 


such well-known works as Handel’s Largo, 
The Heaven's Are Telling’ from Haydn’s 
“The Creation’, the cigarette chorus from 
‘Carmen’ and Grieg’s ‘Land-Sighting’. Also 
mder Mr. Camilieri, the orchestra played 
the overtures to “Euryanthe’ and “Tann- 


Suser’ and other works by Grieg and 
Scriabin. The large audience joined in the 
singing of two folk melodies 


St. Elisabeth College Glee Club Sings 
in Town Hall 


The Glee Club of the College of St. 
made up of about forty women’s 

ices, gave a concert in the Town Hall on 
the evening of April 23. Sydney Rayner, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, was the 
assisting soloist Frederic Joslyn con- 
ducted 

The chorus sang Franck’s ‘Far O’er the 
Bay.” Albeniz’s ‘Star of Love,’ Handel’s 


Flisabeth, 


Nightingale Song,” Fox’s ‘My Heart Is 
a Silent Violim’, and compositions by 
Charles, German. Borgahoff, O’Hara, 
Dvorak, Scott, Berwald, Branscombe, 
“ 


Wagner, Spross, and others. 
Accompanied by Giuseppe Bamboschek 
at the prano. Mr. Rayner was heard in 


O Paradiso” from Myerbeer’s ‘L’ Africaine’, 
and songs by Munro, Adair, Bizet, 
Respighi, Strauss, Cui and Cimara. The 
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mhemce was generous with its applause 
] of both soloist and 


for the performances 


hair Y. 
Academy Singers of Erie, Pa. Give 
First New York Concert 


A group of young singers in their mid- 
ile and late ‘teens, apparently, designated 


au 


Erie, Pa. gave their first New York con- 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
April 25. Their conductor, O. L. Gren- 
der, has achieved remarkable results with 
these young folk, both in the matter of 


~~ 


tone color and finished style. Works by 
Bach, Palestrina and di Lasso were sung 
in flawless classical style while romantic 
pieces by Tchaikovsky, Zolotrarieff and 
Cain and ecclesiastical pieces from the Rus- 
sian liturgy were done full justice. The 
group easily qualifies as one of the best 
heard in New York in a long time. N. 


Down Town Glee Club Gives Spring 
Program 


The Down Town 
Glee Club, Channing 
Lefebvre conductor, 
assisted by Winifred 
Cecil, soprano, gave 
the annual Spring 
concert of its eley- 
enth season in Car- 
negie Hall on the 
evening of April 28. 
Frank Scherer was 
accompanist for the 
club, and Harold 
Friedell was at the 
organ. Celius Dough- 
erty was Miss Cecil’s 
accompanist. 

The chorus of male singers that com- 
pletely filled the stage of the auditorium 
achieved some notable singing under Mr. 
Lefebvre’s direction. Imposing masses of 
tone were built up in the ‘Pilgrim’s 
Chorus’ from ‘“Tannhauser’, and at the 
other extreme, a finely graded pianissimo 
was attained in Cui's ‘Nocturne’. Attacks 
and releases were sharp and well-defined 
and the various choirs were all well bal- 
anced. 

Miss Cecil merited the applause tendered 
for her interpretations of ‘La Mamma 
Morta’ from ‘Andrea Chenier’; ‘Du bist 
der Lenz’ from ‘Die Walkiire’ and songs 
by Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff, Wintter 
Watts and Marx. 

The club was also heard in Henschel’s 
‘Morning Hymn’, Elgar’s ‘As Torrents in 
Summer’, a Welsh Chorale, and music by 
Handel, Brahms, Greig, Holst, and a num- 
ber of folktunes. The audience completely 
filled the hall and gave unstintingly of 
its applause to chorus, conductor and solo- 
ists. P. 





Winifred Cecil 


Dessoff Choirs Sing Old and New 
Choral Music 


The Dessoff Choirs, Inc., including the 
Adesdi Chorus of women’s voices, the A 
Cappella Singers, and the Motet Singers, 
Paul Boepple conductor, gave an unhack- 
neyed program of secular music in the 
Town Hall on the evening of April 27. 

Several first performances were offered. 
including Lieder on old texts by Faul 
Hindemith, given for the first time in 
New York, and Israel Citkowitz’s ‘The 
Lamb’, to a poem by William Blake, 
which was sung for the first time any- 
where. Against a chorus of women’s 
voices a wordless obligato, sung by nine 
women, creates a sylvan atmosphere. The 
harmonization is pleasantly straightfor- 
ward and the writing reveals an expert 
hand. The composer shared the applause 

Of the Hindemith Lieder, only the first 
was slightly dissonant, the remainder be 
ing clothed in a direct and simple har- 
monic texture. The ‘Frauenklage’, a genu 
ine lament, feelingly written, had to be 
repeated, and the ‘Soldier’s Drinking Song’ 
provided a rollicking conclusion. Thev 
were sung by fifteen mixed voices. 

Aaron Copland’s ‘The House on the 
Hill’, a setting of Edwin Arlington Roh 
inson’s words from ‘Children of the Nicht’, 
revealed contrapuntal dexterity, and Ran- 
dall Thompson’s ‘Americana’. first per 
formed by the Choirs in 1932, concluded 
the contemporary part of the program 
The choruses revealed assiduous training 
in all departments, exhibiting a good sense 
of shading and attack, though at times, it 
must be noted, the tone of the Adesdi 
group became tenuous and thin, lacking 
bodv. 

Composers of another day and age were 


(Continued on page 22) 
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BADEN-BADEN HAS FESTIVAL OF MODERN MUSIC 


Herbert Albert Gives Works 
of Ten Germans and Eleven 
Foreigners, Mostly Younger 
Men — Italian and Hungarian 
Compositions Heard in Berlin 

By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


BERLIN, April 25. 


was again the scene of a two- 

days festival of modern music 
under the direction of Herbert Albert, 
conductor ot the Baden-Baden Casino 
Orchestra, who earned such flattering 
commendation for engineering the 
Stravinsky-Hindemith Festival there 
last spring. 

This year, his program encompassed 
the works of ten Germans and eleven 
foreigners, most of whom belong to the 
phalanx of the younger men. Along 
with recognized missionaries of con- 
temporary musical thought like Bartok, 
Casella and Malipiero, there were such 
honest craftsmen as Emil von Recnizek, 
Max Trapp and Hermann Reutter 
(Germany), Kurt Atterberg (Sweden), 
Arthur Bliss (England) and Kilpinin 
(Finland), as well as a long list of 
probationers including Wolfgang Fort- 
ner, Gerhard Frommel, Josef Ingen- 
brand, Wilhelm Maler, Johannes 
Przechowski and Karl Schaefer of Ger- 


QO N March 19 and 20 Baden-Baden 


many, Rudolf Kattnigg (Austria), 
Kundaye Rusager (Denmark), Henri 
Barraud (France) Hendrik Osiek 


( Netherlands ) 
(Switzerland). 


Bartok Suite Noteworthy 


The work of outstanding artistic 
significance was a suite in four move- 
ments for chamber orchestra, percus- 
sion instruments and celesta written by 
3artok for the Basel Chamber Orches- 
tra. The originality in treatment, the 
surging vitality of its rhythms, the 
wonderful crescendo from the simple 
harmonization of the opening move- 
ment to the polyphonic involutions of 
the development for double string or- 
chestra, the variety of orchestral color 
and the glissandi of the drums was like 
a charge of musical dynamite. It was 
the definite impact of a- musical per- 
sonality and earned a long and enthusi- 
astic ovation. 

Malipiero was represented by his 
second ‘Elegiac’ Symphony, and Casella 
by an Introduzione Corale e Marcia 
for wind instruments and piano in 
which radical polytonality and disson- 
ance was the dominating impression. 
Max Trapp’s Fifth Symphony, heard 
in Berlin this winter under Hermann 
Abendroth of the Gewandhaus Orches- 
tra, possessed more of the fundamental 
aspects of modern music than did the 
Overture of von Recnizek, which in 
spite of its daring dissonances and con- 
trapuntal treatment of a complicated 
chromatic theme, fell definitely in the 
category of program music. 

Helmut Degen contributed an orches- 
tral suite of semi-independent numbers 
styled Variations on a Geusenlied, 
which were free developments of in- 
dividual motives of the original Lied 
theme. It was a succession of sharp 
contrasts, largely rhythmical in charac- 
ter; but, lacking the background of in- 
strumental color, it tended towards 
monotony. 

Wilhelm Maler’s new Violin Con 
certo in A departed from the conven- 
tional pattern in that the violin part 
took the form of extended cadenzas 


and Edward Staempfli 


One of its chief attractions was the 
juxtaposition of what might be termed 
orchestral interludes with the rhapsodhe 
solo themes, which latter afforded the 





Herbert Albert, General 
and Conductor at 


Music Dimacter 
Boden-Beder 


soloist every opportunity to show is 
technical equipment. 

The ballets of Gerhard Fromme! amid 
Hermann Reutter differed emirely mw 
their approach to music of ths type 
Frommel took the conservative ime amd 
wrote a straightforward damoe panto- 
mime in the style of Rimsky-Korsakoii 
Tchaikovsky and early Strawmsky 
Reutter on the other hand kept to tthe 
radical platform and worked mdepen- 
dent of the stage im the rarefied ar o 
“absolute” music, drawing his thematic 
material and stylistic atmosphere from 
old Flemish folksongs 
raphy for both works was arranced 
Sonja Korthy of the Royal 
Opera in Antwerp for the Ballet o 
Frankfurt Opera. 


- 
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Kilpinen Music Is Unerrieg 
The works of the foreigmers alk 
varied in value and 
none bore any marked imdicatioms th 
the composer’s brow had been tomcihed 
by the Muse’s lips. Kilpmim who 
best known for his songs 
suite and a sonata for chamber orches- 
tra, both marked by sponmtametty amd 
the unerring constructive touch 
experienced musician. The imolimattiion 
towards atonality which has been more 
or less quiescent with him, bere began 
to raise its head a little defiantly Inot mt 
seemed rather like a voluntary gesture 
to modern orchestral methods and mewer 
dominated the texture long emonrh + 
tip the scales in its favor 

The vitality of Arthur Bliss’s mmsic 
for string orchestra, the impressjomistic 
atmosphere of Henri Barrand’s Co 
certo di Camera and Hendrik 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, and 
the humorous use of Danish children’s 
songs in Rusager’s orchestral suit guve 
them a measure of interest and en) 
ment although the effect, espermllly 
the last two, was superficial and com 
fined to the momentary performance 

The orchestral works were adhmirabily 
performed by the Baden-Baden orcihes- 


mterest, thome 
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tra and the festival, brief as it was 
furnished a welcome opportunity to see 
what is afoot on the other side of the 


national and political fence. Albert has 
been appointed conductor at the Stott 
gart Opera which will probably transfer 


tine mext ewemt of this kind to that city. 

Berlim’s occasions for hearing new 
music are a bit rare owing to the proxi- 
muty of a solicitous officialdom and the 
sbsemce of amy written demarcation be- 
tweem the permissibles and the unper- 
minsibles. At his last concert of the sea- 
som, however, Leo Borchard introduced 
several Hunmgariam and Italian works 
i comtemporary hue, such as Bartok’s 
Dumce Suite, Petrassi’s Partita, Ko- 
fally’s “Hary Janos’ and Casella’s Con- 
nerto for Piano, Violin, "Cello and 
Orchestra, im which he had the assist- 
umce of the Trio /taliano consisting of 
Casella, Poltronieri and Bonucci. The 
program was a little rich in linear quali- 
ties for a mixed public but the fact 
¢ its beimg over the heads of most of 
tie listemers detracted in no wise from 
Borchard’s service to the cause. 

At the fimal concert of the Philhar- 
momuc Orchestra series, Karl Boehm 
presented the Eighth Symphony of the 

amg Dutchman Hans Badings, which 
lefimately wibrates a personal style. His 
music is cacophonous with crude dy- 
camucs, flimty instrumentation and an 
msistamt tendency to over-accentuate 
the percussiom group, which makes a 
protracted dose a little unpalatable. In 
tact, the harshness of the themes and 
tine motsy polyphony are frequently very 
tryimg, but there is no gainsaying the 
reative ability of the composer. When 
nme graduates from the stage of labora- 
experiments, he should be capable 
enriching our musical experience 
suaver flights 

Tike Sixth Congress of the Contem- 

porary Musie Societv founded by Rich- 


ard Strauss will meet in Dresden from 
May 22 to 30 and has announced a pro- 
gram of three orchestral concerts, three 
of chamber music, one choral concert 
and three operas including ‘Elektra,’ 
Verdi’s ‘Macbeth’ and Schoeck’s ‘Mas- 
similla Dona.’ Twenty-three foreign 
works will figure on the program, the 
German contingent containing the 
names of Heger, Hoeller, Haas, Pfitz- 
ner, Graener, von Borck, Wolfurt, 
Wagner-Regeny, Ernst Ludwig and 
Kurt Striegler. The works will be con- 
ducted by Karl Boehm and Paul von 
Kempen. 

The first German performance of 
Stravinsky’s ‘Persephone’ will be given 
at the Braunschweig Opera early in 
June as part of a special festival of 
modern music. It will be conducted by 
Ewald Lindemann. 





Mischakoff Leaves Chicago Symphony 
Cuicaco, May 5.—Mischa Mischa- 
koff, who has been concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony since 1930, has re- 
signed to become concertmaster of the 
new orchestra which the National 
Broadcasting Company is forming in 
New York to give a series of weekly 
radio concerts next season under the 
direction of Artur Toscanini and Artur 
Rodzinski. Mr. Mischakoff was born 
in Podalia, Russia, and was graduated 
from the St. Petersburg Conservatory 
at sixteen, receiving both the gold medal 
of the conservatory and the Anton 
Rubinstein prize of 1,200 gold rubles. 
Before coming to America he had 
served as concertmaster successively of 
three important Russian orchestras. 





“Few recitalists have her unaffected charm."—N. Y. Times 





Censummate actress.” 


] 
! 
| 
| " Captivating singer 
i Portland (Ore.) News 





" Highest art in styli- 
zation of old songs." 
Le Canada, Montreal 


LOUISE ARNOUX 








CONCERTS LECTURES 
* Classics and Folk Music from the XIth to the XIXth Century + 
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THE CONTINUING PLACE OF THE 
FESTIVAL IN AMERICA'S 
MUSICAL LIFE 


N many parts of this broad land 
Festival is a plant of hardy growth. And 
usually blossoms in the vernal season—though 
a few festivals, notably those at Worcester, have 
been and still are held in the autumn. Antedated 
of course, by English, Welsh and continental 
events of similar character, and possibly infiuenced 
by the much older American institution of the 
convention, the real start of the American choral 
festival as a regularly recurring affair was mack 
in Boston in 1865 by the Handel and Haydn 
Society which then and thereby celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. At about that time also the 
Worcester Festival was established. In Cincin- 
nati certain German singing-clubs held yearly 
gatherings for many years that steadily grew im 
size and interest and finally culminated in a musi 
festival conducted by Theodore Thomas in 1873. 
and this led to the formation of a Festival Asso- 
ciation to maintain a biennial series. In 1881 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch organized a festival im 
New York with the Oratorio and Symphony so- 
cieties as its nucleus. But that was a sporadic 
rather than a lasting affair; as were also those 
which Thomas held in Chicago in 1882 and 1884 
Gradually the festival idea found favor with 
some of the largest American universities. In 
1893 the University of Michigan, at the instance 
of its dynamic professor of music, Dr. Albert 
Augustus Stanley, with Thomas and his Chicago 
Orchestra and the University Choral Union as 
the participating forces, held the first Ann Arbor 
“May Festival”—-since that date an annual affair 
Music festivals were established at Northwestern 
and Cornell universities in 1909. By the turn of 
the century the idea had spread far and wide and 


the Musx 
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music festivals had become fairly numerous 
throughout onal af the country. In Maine, Port- 
land and Bangor imstituted festivals in 1897; 
Springheld, Mass.. im 1903; Norfolk, Conn., in 
es Peterboro. N. H.. in 1910; Lockport, N. 
. In 1916; Berkshire. Mass.. in 1917. A few 
years later the Westchester (White Plains, N. Y.) 
and the Rochester festivals were started. 
Special Bach Festivels devoted to the music 
that old German Master exclusively are now 
several American communities. 
Among these the pioneer and still the most im- 
is that at Bethlehem, Pa., established by 
hn Frederick Wolle in 1900. 
hss long for further enumeration, 
but mention must be made of the music festivals 
hat long have constituted an important part of 
the beennral sessions of the National Federation 


ior the 


Functionimg for the most part after the con- 
tuson of the “regular music season,” which 
hroughout North America is rather narrowly 
mtracted withm winter's confines, the Festival 
msututes for many music lovers a prolongation 
i that season and fills with music otherwise empty 
lays amd mghts. For upwards of seventy years, 
by and Large and here and there. the Festival 
has brought to hearing many great choral works 
sekiom performed otherwhere ; has enabled untold 


isamis of persons to make acquaintance with 
tral mesic which otherwise they could never 


card; has mereased enormously the Amer 
an audrence for the best music 
In cultivating good music, gradually elevating 
standards of performance, inculcating an un- 
lerstamdmg and appreciation of, and a love for, 
usic, the American Music Festival has been and 
san H Iahle force for rou 
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Wide World 


Dr. Walter Damrosch (Left) Discusses His New Opera, ‘The 

Man Without a Country,’ with Lee Pattison, Director of the 

Metropolitan Opera Spring Season. The Opera Will Have 
Its Premiere on May 12 


Galli-Curci—‘‘I practise long hours each day,” said 
Galli-Curci recently. “It’s just like being a school 
girl again and [ love it!” 

Moore—Gordon Browning, governor of Ten 
nessee, has appointed Grace Moore a member of his 
staff with the rank of colonel. 


Milhaud—On account of personal affairs, Darius 
Milhaud has resigned as music critic of the Paris 
Le Jour. The position will be filled by Henri Sauguet. 

Toscanini—On a recent visit to Stockholm, Tos- 
canini was compelled by indisposition to cancel the 
second of two concerts scheduled there and to return 
to Milan. 


Rabaud—The gold medal of the Society of Arts, 
Sciences and Letters was bestowed recently upon 
Henry Rabaud, whose opera, ‘Marouf’ is in the reper 
toire of the Metropolitan’s spring season 


Melchior—Fulfilling a boyhood promise made to a 
friend many years ago in Copenhagen, Lauritz Mel 
chior recently gave a song recital in Hornell, N. Y., 
and while there, visited the Erie Railroad shops where 
his friend, Enrich Adrian, is stockkeeper. 

Lubin—An unusual contretemps delayed the first 
performance of Massenet’s ‘Ariane’ at Covent Gar- 
den last month. Just as the opera was about to start, 
Germaine Lubin, the Ariane of the cast, was seized 
at her hotel with a severe nose-bleed which continued 
for forty-five minutes. The singer was finally able to 
“eo on” and was tumultuously applauded. 


Pons—Most singers have pet superstitions. That 
of Lily Pons is a strange and somewhat destructive 
one. Just before she stepped on to the stage at her 
debut at the Metropolitan in ‘Lucia’ on Jan. 3, 1931, 
Gatti-Casazza caught her snipping a piece from the 
drop curtain “for luck.” “Do you always do that?” 
he asked. “Oh, No!” said Miss Pons, “for then there 
wouldn’t be any curtain left, soon. Only the first 
time, but it always works !” 


Hindemith—Although he makes his home in Tur- 
key, where he is musical adviser to the government, 
Paul Hindemith, now in this country, says that he 
has had no personal or political differences with the 
present German government. “TI am still a professor 
in the Berlin High School and still teach there when 
[ am not in Turkey. The only difficulty is that the 
German government does not like my music. It 
just isn’t played there.” 








ANTIQUES PLAYED BY 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Lange Brings Out Quaint Pieces 
By Dittersdorf and Bach— 
Spalding and Hess Soloists 

Cuicaco, May 5.—Albert Spalding. 
native son of Chicago, returned to ap- 
pear as soloist at the Chicago Sym 
phony’s concert of Tuesday, April 153, 
Mr. Lange conducting. The program: 


‘Il Combattimento dell’ Umane Passioni’ 


Dittersdor 


Concerto for Violin in E Bacl 
Mr. Spalding 
Sinfonia to Cantata ‘Ich Steh” mit Eimer 
Fuss im Grabe’.... ; Bach 
Poeme for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 23 
Chaussor 
‘Don Quixote,’ Op. 35... .. Strauss 


Mr. Spalding’s performance, as al- 
ways, was distinguished by a fine sense 
of style and clean technique. He was 
well received by a public with whom 
he is an old favorite. Mr. Lange’s 
excursion into antiquity brought forth 
a quaint little piece by Dittersdorf in- 
teresting enough in itself, but hardly 
fare for a symphonic program of this 
character. The same applies to the 
Bach Sinfonia. Strauss’s ‘Don Quix- 
ote’ which had been played several 
weeks previous was again a beautiful 
performance, with soloist’s honors go- 
ing to Edmund Kurtz, ‘cellist and 
Clarence Evans, violist. 

Myra Hess appeared as soloist at the 


concerts of April 15 and 16,, Hans 
Lange conducting. The program: 
The programs of April 15 and 16 
included : 
Overture to ‘T) Improvisator l’Albert 
Summer Day on the Mountain d’Indy 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, No. 2 
4 Flat Brahms 
Miss Hess 
\ public which adores Miss Hess 


was out in full strength to hear a sym 
pathetic and engrossing interpretation 
of one of the most monumental tasks a 
pianist can face. Adding to the feeling 
of symphonic unity was the fact thai 
Miss Hess played with the music be 
fore her, though it must be admitted 
that the presence of a page turner on 
the stage is now so unusual as to be a 
bit disconcerting. 

Mr. Lange’s symphonic contributions 
were rather brief, but it was pleasant t 
renew acquaintance with d’Albert’s 
sprightly overture and with the noble 
austerities of the d’Indy music. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





FEDERATION OF CLUBS 
MEETS IN HICKORY, N. C. 
Twenty-first Annual Convention of 
State Organization Held— 
Jagel Gives Recital 

Hickory, N. C., May 5.—The twen- 
ty-first annual convention of the North 
Carolina Federation of Music Clubs on 
April 14-17 was begun with a choir fes- 
tival under Kenneth B. Lee, dean of 
music at Lenoir Rhyne College. Mrs. 
Pearl M. Tomlinson and Mrs. John 
Geitner were co-chairman. 

The Ridgeview Spiritual Singers 
sang choral music, and a double quar- 
tet from Winston-Salem, led by Dicie 
Howell was heard. Lansing Hatfield, 
baritone, and a native of Hickory, was 
a guest artist for the occasion, and Mr 
Lee played several piano works in addi- 
tion to his duties as conductor. As a 
climax of the convention Frederick 
Jagel, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
gave a brilliant recital 

Mrs. J. S. Correll of Raleigh was 
re-elected president of the state organ- 
ization, and others elected to office were 
Mrs. Maurice Homighman, Mrs. Geit- 
ner, Mrs. M. A. Baldwin and Mrs. W. 
A. Davis. 
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1917 
That Bad? 


Headline) Shot Halts 
son. Stamford Teacher 
Home While Instructing 

1917 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 


Announces Its Second Contest 
for Works by Composers 
Born in America 


Violin Les 
Murdered in 


The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
of New York has announced for next 
season its second annual prize contest 
for orchestral works by composers of 
American birth. A first prize of $1,000 
will be offered for a major work, of 
from twenty-five minutes to symphonic 
length, cast in any form the composer 
may see fit. A second prize of $500 is 
carried over from last year when no 
composition submitted in this class was 
considered by the judges to be worthy 
of the award. This offer is for a shorter 
work, of from ten to twenty minutes in 
duration, which may be an overture, a 
tone-poem, a suite, or work in other 
form. Both works must be orchestrated 
within the limits of the normal sym- 
phony orchestra. They must never have 
been published or publicly performed, 
and must not have been submitted in the 
first Philharmonic-Symphony contest. 

Although basic material, treatment, 
ind instrumentation are left wholly to 
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Whet They Read Twenty 
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Years Ago 











Upper Left, Frederick J. Wessels, Manager 
of the Chicago Symphony, and Frederick 
Stock, Its Conductor, at the First Music 
Festival Held in Chicago Since 1884; Upper 
Right, Reinald Werrenrath and the Late 
Clarence Whitehill, Who Were Among the 
Soloists. Centre, Johannes Sembach, Then 
Leading Wagnerian Tenor of the Metro- 
politan, Has a Pleine Air Rehearsal for 
‘Siegfried’. Left, Feodor Chaliapin Sings 
for a Group of Wounded Russian Soldiers 
in a Petrograd War Hospital 


Well, What of It? 

Russia’s new national anthem, com 
posed by Alexander Gretchaninoff, ob 
tained its first hearing in America on 
Tuesday afternoon of last week when 
it was sung in Aeolian Hall by George 
Harris to the accompaniment of an or 
chestra under Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

1917 
A Very Good Idea 

Philadelphia has set an example that 
should be emulated by other American 
communities in its forming of a definite 
organization to boom the city as a musi 


cal centre. “Philadelphia Must Blow 
Its Own Horn” was the slogan of its 
inaugural meeting. 


1917 


the composer, the Society again sug- 
gests that the works have their roots in 
the American scene or derive their in- 
spiration from indigenous foik or art 
sources. The prizes, however, will be 
awarded on purely musical grounds. 

The closing date for the shorter work 
will be Oct. 15, 1937, and that for the 
larger work will be Jan. 1, 1938. Dur- 
ing the forthcoming season both of the 
compositions will be performed by the 
Philharmonic-Symphony under its regu- 
lar conductor John Barbirolli. Candi- 
dates must obtain entry blanks from the 
offices of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society, 113 West 57th Street. Scores 
should be sent to that address. The 
scores must be signed with a pseudo- 
dym and show nothing which would 
reveal the identity of the composer. At- 
tached to the score must be an envelope 
with the composer’s pseudonym and the 
title of the work written on the outside. 
Inside the envelope must be the entry 
blank containing the composer’s real 
name and address. 

The works submitted will be carefully 
considered by a board of judges selected 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony Society. 


The Gentle Muse! 


Billy Sunday's music is as indispensa- 


ology. 
1917 


Oh, Them War Scandals! 


(Headline) Mme. Gadski Quits the 
Metropolitan. Withdraws for Present 
After Denying Disloyalty to America 


1917 


Only Two Thirds True 


(Headline) New York Has a Pros 
pect of New Operatic Warfare. Three 
Cornered Controversy with Campanini, 
Hammerstein and the Metropolitan as 
Principal Factors Threatened by An- 
nouncement of Chicago Company's Plan 
to Give Four IVeeks’ Season at the 
Lexington. 

1917 


More or Less True 
'homas A. Edison believes that peo 
ple like or dislike whatever music they 
are told to, that the popular conception 
is wholly conventional. 
1917 


The names of the judges will be an- 
nounced soon. 

In addition to the two prizes, honor- 
able mention may be awarded to any 
composition which in the opinion of the 
judges merits such recognition. Should 
a work receive honorable mention, it 
will also be performed. 

The symphony by Gardner Read 
which won the $1000 prize last year 
will be performed by Mr. Barbirolli 
early next season. The prize-winning 
composition is Mr. Read’s First Sym- 
phony, in A Minor. 


To Subscribers Desiring 
Change of Address 


PLEASE REPORT change of address imme- 
diately. (Be sure to send your old address 
together with new address.) Copies that 
have been mailed to an old address will 
not be forwarded by the post office unless 
extra postage is sent to the post office by 
the subscriber. Avoid such expense, and 
make sure of getting your copies prompt- 
ly by 


least two 


notifying Musica AMERICA at 


weeks in advance 
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Grand Prize of 50,000 Frances 
Won by Nineteen - Year-Old 
Russian—Kleiber Honored for 
Service to Belgian Music 


By Avsert HUYBRECHTS 

BRUSSELS, May 1. 
"T HE most important event in this 
very full season has been, without 
doubt, the great Eugene Ysaye Inter- 
national Contest which has just closed 
in a blaze of glory. This contest, un- 
questionably one of the most important 
in the world, attracted the flower of 
violin virtuosos. It was a veritable 
enchantment! Within the space of a 
few days we had the privelege of hear- 
ing some incomparable artists, a genu- 
ine selection of the best “young hope- 
fuls” of every nation. In the first pub- 
lic trials the candidates of the U.S.S.R. 
made an enormous impression. Of 114 
candidates registered, only seventy-four 
presented themselves for examination 
for admission to the contest. At this 
examination only fifty-six were con- 
sidered worthy of going before the jury. 
Twenty-one were admitted to the elim- 
ination contest and only twelve were 
accepted for the final test which was 

with orchestral accompaniment. 

The last day drew an immense crowd 
to the hall of the Brussels Conservatory. 
Queen Elisabeth and numerous per- 
sonages from the diplomatic, artistic 
and musical world were present. 

The announcement of the results was 
made in the midst of excitement which 
would be difficult to describe. The first 
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A Picture of the Old Ysaye Quartet with Cesar Franck (Seated in the Middle). Members 
Are (Left to Right) Messrs. Van Hout, Alto; Jacob, ‘Cello; Ysaye, First Violin; Crickboon, 
Second Violin, and Braud, Piano 


prize, the Grand Prix International 
Eugene Ysaye of 50,000 francs offered 
by the Queen Elisabeth Musical Foun- 
dation, was carried off by a player from 
the U.S.S.R., David Ojistrakh, aged 
nineteen, who played the Passacaglia 
of Handel arranged by Cesar Thom- 
son, and the D Major Concerto of 
Tchaikovsky. An indescribable clamor 
greeted the announcement of this result 
which, however, was not unexpected. 
The five candidates of the U.S.S.R. 
achieved veritable triumphs, five out 
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of six first prizes. The following is the 
classification of this remarkable test: 

First, David Oistrakh, 19, Russia; 
Second, Richard Odnoposoff, 19, Aus- 
tria; Third, Elisabeth Guilels, 19, Rus- 
sia; Fourth, Boris Goldstein, 15, Rus- 
sia; Fifth, Marina Kozoloupova, 19, 
Russia; Sixth, Mikhail Fichtengolz, 
17, Russia; Seventh, Lola Bobesco, 17, 
Roumania; Eighth, Paul Mahanowit- 
sky, 17, Sweden; Ninth, Robert Viro- 
vay, 16, Hungary; Tenth, Angel Reyes, 
18, Cuba; Eleventh, Riccardo Brengola, 
20, Italy; Twelfth, Jean Champell, 27, 
France. 

Among the Russian candidates our 
preference was for the prize winner and 
also for Boris Goldstein. The latter, 
though still very young, already has 
that Olympian calm, that ease, that 
authority which form the mark of the 
great virtuoso. He interpreted the 
Brahms concerto with sovereign mas- 
tery. 

The jury was disposed to be very 
severe with the Hungarian Virovay 
who was relegated to the ninth place. 
This remarkable artist left a really pro- 
found impression upon us, that of an 
absolutely complete virtuoso possess- 
ing a brilliant technique for which 
difficulties no longer exist. His phras- 
ing is marvellous and he has a depth 
of expression that is remarkable. 

Another candidate who left an un- 
forgettable impression was Lola Bo- 
besco, a Roumania. Her execution of 
the ‘Symphonie Espagnole’ of Lalo was 
a model of its kind. Miss Bobesco 
combines with a really transcendent 
technique, a warm sonority and a beau- 
tiful tone. She also displayed an ex- 
quisite sensibility. She is an artist with 
a future. 

It should be noted that the contestants 
were accompanied perfectly by the or- 
chestra of the Institute of Radio Diffu- 
sion under the leadership of its remark- 
able and talented conductor, Franz An- 
dre. 


Kleiber Leads Philharmonic 


The third concert of the Brussels 
Philharmonic brought back to us Erich 
Kleiber. For his service in the interests 
of Belgian music Mr. Kleiber received 
the freedom of the city. This concert 
gave Mr. Kleiber the opportunity of 
making a contact with the new Orches- 
tra National de Belgique, placed for the 
first time under his leadership. His 





Franz Andre (Left) Orchestra Leader of the 
i. N. R., and Eduardo de Pueyo, Piano Solo- 
ist with the Brussels Philharmonic 


opinion upon the value of our new or- 
chestra was of the highest interest. The 
program was made up so as to bring 
out the best in the organization. It 
included the ‘Waldweben’ from ‘Sieg- 
fried’ and the ‘Rhine Journey’ from 
‘Gotterdammerung’, while the third 
‘Leonore’ Overture of Beethoven gave 
an opportunity to both the woodwind 
and the brass, and above all to the 
strings, to display all their qualities. 

The feature of the concert was the 
premiere of the last work of Albert 
Roussel, a ‘Rhapsodie Flamande’. He 
wrote this piece especially with the idea 
of its having its first performance by 
the Brussels Philharmonic. It is dedi- 
cated to Mr. Kleiber. Founded upon 
popular Flemish tunes, the Rhapsodie 
was awaited with curiosity. It was well 
received. The soloist at the concert was 
the brilliant violinist Nathan Milstein 
who played the Mendelssohn concerto. 

At the fifth Philharmonic Concert 
Mr. Kleiber brought out a new work 
of our compatriot Marcel Poot, an ‘Al- 
legro Symphonique’. This composer 
may be numbered among the most im- 
portant members of the Young Belgian 
school. Flemish by birth and in thought, 
Marcel Poot bears witness of this in 
his feeling for color and movement. 

At the third popular concert organ- 
ized by the Philharmonic Society with 
the co-operation of the National Or- 
chestra we had occasion to applaud a 
pianist of the first rank, Eduardo del 
Pueyo, who played a Beethoven Con- 
certo with a perfection rarely equalled. 
Mr. del Pueyo is a really remarkable 
pianist and he possesses a style that 
reminds one of Backhaus and Giese- 
king. 

For the last two concerts of the sea- 
son, the Concerts Defauw offered some 
exceptionally interesting things. One 
program included the Third Symphony 
of Brahms, the Schumann Piano Con- 
certo, two of Debussy’s ‘Nocturnes’ and 
finally, the Symphonic Variations for 
Piano and Orchestra by Franck. The 
soloist was Alfred Cortot, incomparable 
poet of the keyboard, who interpreted 
the Schumann and the Franck as he 
alone could do. He had a triumph. 

The final Concert Defauw was de- 
voted for the most part to the ‘Lied 
von der Erde’ of Gustav Mahler. 

Mr. Defauw closed the season by 
giving a beautiful performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony. 

The National Institute of Radio-dif- 
fusion is coming to occupy a more and 
more important place. The I.N.R. is 
almost the only one in Belgium to up- 
hold contemporary music in general and 
Belgian music in particular. 

The leadership of this important 
series of concerts was confided to Franz 
Andre, principal conductor of the or- 
chestra of the I.N.R. Mr. Andre re- 
vealed himself as a skilful and experi- 
enced conductor. He led the orchestra 
with the ease and majestic style which 
characterize all his interpretations. He 
possesses the gift which above all makes 
the great conductor: authority. 
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New Stravinsky Ballet Achieves World Premiere 





‘The Card Party’ Is Produced by the American Ballet in Conjunction 
with the Earlier ‘Apollon Musagéte’ and ‘Le Baiser de la Fée’, the 
Latter for the First Time in This Country—Composer Conducts 
Successful Performance—Music Has Resemblances to ‘Petrushka’ 
But Score is One of Superficial Ingenuity 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


ITH the composer conducting, 

Igor Stravinsky’s newest ballet, 
‘The Card Party’, achieved its world pre- 
miere at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York on the evening of April 
27 before one of the most distinguished 
audiences of the city’s recent musical 
history. It was produced by the Ameri- 
can Ballet, for which it was written, 
under the direction of George Balan- 
chine, whose choreography presumably 
had the full approval of the composer- 
conductor. Also with choreography by 
Balanchine, two other Stravinsky bal- 
lets, ‘Apollon Musagéte’ and ‘Le Baiser 
de La Fée’, were given at the same per- 
formance, which was for the benefit of 
the scholarship fund of the American 
ballet. Both were disclosed for the first 
time in New York and ‘Le Baiser de la 
Fée’ for the first time in America. A 
repetition of the triple bill, with Stra- 
vinsky again conducting, was given on 
the next evening. Both audiences were 
demonstrative in their enthusiasm and 
the American Ballet emerged from the 
venture, its first of an independent nat- 
ture since it became the ballet of the 
Metropolitan Opera, with encomiums 
that were well deserved. If the organi- 
zation has not covered itself with hon- 
ors in the relatively small divertisse- 
ments of the opera routine, it did so in 
the large undertaking of this program 
of “first times”. 

Chameleonic in their changes of style, 
the three ballets provided a_ striking 
illustration of the restlessness that has 
unsettled Stravinsky’s career as a crea- 
tive artist since he ceased to be a mujik 
and became a cosmopolite. ‘Apollon 
Musagéte’, which was composed for one 
of Mrs. Coolidge’s Library of Congress 
Festivals nearly a decade ago and given 
its world premiere in Washington with 
choregraphy by Adolf Bolm, has a 
pseudo-eighteenth-century savor, though 
there is as much of Bellini and Johann 
Strauss in the sound of the music as 
there is of anything that can be likened 
to the era at Versailles which it seeks to 
recall. ‘La Baiser de la Fée’ is Stra- 
vinsky’s devoir to Tchaikovsky. By 
means of generous quotations from that 
compatriot, Stravinsky’s score contrives 
to sound more like Tchaikovsky than 
Stravinsky. The recently completed 
‘Card Party’ is in some degree a return 
to ‘Petrushka’, but without ‘Petrushka’s’ 
essential Russianisms. Conceived in the 
sphere of musical wit, the subject of the 
new ballet presents no such opportunity 
for characterization as did the tale of 
the puppet with a soul. 


Not Sturdy Concert Material 


Since Stravinsky’s music for the theatre 
has had at least equal importance in the 
concert room, one of the first questions 
prompted by ‘The Card Party’ is: Will it 
become a part of the symphonic repertoire? 
This reviewer doubts whether the musical 
interest of the new ballet will place it be- 
side ‘Le Sacre du Printemps’ and the 
suites from ‘Petrushka’ and “The Firebird’ 
as concert material. Rhythmically it is 
clever to the point of virtuosity. In spirit, 
if scarcely in idiom, it manifests some kin- 
ship to jazz. Orchestrally, it is incisive and 
illuminated with droll touches that stop just 
short of the bizarre. Tunes are plentiful 
but commonplace. Quotations are more elu- 


sive than in the Tchaikovsky pastiche, save 
one from Rossini’s ‘Barber of Seville’ 
which asserts itself brazenly and impudent- 
ly. The music has momentum and an 
agreeable blitheness. That it is purely sur- 
face music, with no emotional quality what- 
ever, is, of course, consistent with a sub- 
ject that is nothing more nor less than the 
playing of a succession of poker hands. 
The cards remain just cards. They are 
not personifications. 

As uncurtained at the Metropolitan, the 
new ballet had the advantage of a striking 
set by Irene Sharaf. The onlooker seemed 
to be looking down from above on a hugi 
green table which had for background a 
crimson carpet; part of the table occupying 
the backdrop, part the stage, in defiance of 
all laws of perspective. On this table the 
cards play themselves, in three deals. What 
normally would be good poker hands are 





Apollo (Lew Christiansen) Leads the Muses to Parnassus 


upset by intrusions of the Joker until the 


culprit is squelched by a royal flush of 
hearts. As visualized by Balanchine's 
dancers, the choreography was varied 


enough to have a measure of charm. The 
participants were strikingly costumed, with 
out the card semblances being either too 
literal or too fantastic for graceful group 
ings. 

Apollo and the Muses 


The new ballet was preceded by ‘Apollon 
Musagéte’ and followed by ‘Le Baiser de 
la Fée’ in the order of performance. Both 
date back to 1928, the year the former was 
given in Washington. Though Bolm created 
the choreography for the premiere, Balan- 
chine was entrusted with its European 
counterpart, which was brought to view at 
the Diaghileff Theatre in Paris only short- 
ly after the Washington performance. In 
his autobiography, Stravinsky praises the 
Balanchine version; Bolm’s he did not 
see. Only minor changes are said to have 
been made by Balanchine for the Metro- 
politan introduction. The pantomime is 
attractive in line, if of an arty simplicity 
that is first cousin to the affectation in 
Stravinsky’s adroit score—a score beauti- 
ful in the rich and tender sound of its di- 
vided strings, but replete with melodic 
clichés of the most cloyingly sentimental 
order. 

Here and there a minor detail of the 
action was unfortunate. There was some- 
thing to tempt the risibles, for instance, 
in the sight of one of the muses sitting 
down momentarily on the recumbent 
Apollo’s knee, her back to the audience, 
and then flitting away again as if some 
important bit of allegory has been’ visu- 
alized. Stewart Chaney’s setting was an 
attractive one and the closing tableau of 





Photos, Goro-Black Star 


A Glimpse of ‘The Card Party’. The Joker (William Dollar) in a 


Apollo leading the 
muses to Parnas- 
sus was impressive. 
The Fairy’s Kiss 

‘Le Baiser de la 
Fée’, the most con 
ventional as well 
as the longest of 
the ballets — there 
are four scenes— 
had the benefit of 
elaborate investi- 
ture bv Alicia 
Halicka, some de- 
tails of which 
would have seemed 
more than a little 
capricious but for 
their conformity to 
the composer’s own 
specifications. The 
action of the ballet 
derives from a tale 
by Hans Christian 
Andersen, ‘The Ice Maiden’, and has to do 
with a youth who is kissed at birth by 
a fairy and carried off by her twenty 
years later, when he is about to wed a 
village maiden. The dancing, an adapta- 
tion of the romantic style prevailing when 
I'chaikovsky’s own ballets were the vogue, 
was often of the best that the American 
Ballet has given us and the music served 
its purpose exceedingly well. Recogniz 
able as Tchaikovsky’s were segments from 
a barcarolle, a nocturne and a humoresque ; 
and rather surprising was a full state- 
ment of the song, ‘None but the lonely 
heart’—all woven into an orchestral tapes- 
try of glowing sound that bespoke the able 
and distinctive craftsman much more than it 
did the imaginative and genuinely stirred 


vounee 


Hand of Queens Defeats Four Aces 


creative artist. 

For his purposes, Stravinsky could 
scarcely have had a better orchestra than 
the ensemble of players from the New 
York Philharmonic which responded to 
his baton. The dancers had been dili- 
gently rehearsed. If in some details, bal- 
ance and unity were not all that could have 
been desired, this, for the most part, was 


a reminder that the American Ballet is 
still a young organization. In the ‘Apol 
lon’, Lew Christiansen was a handsome 


god and Daphne Vane, Holly Howard and 
Elise Reiman most acceptable muses. Wil- 
liam Dollar was particularly successful as 
the bridegroom in ‘Le Baiser de la Fée’ 
and other parts were well realized by Kath- 
ryn Mullowney, Gisella Caccialanza, Lea 
Anchutina_ and Annabelle Lyon. En- 
sembles of snowflakes, mountaineers and 
peasants were distinctly better than simi- 
lar ensembles in the opera ballets of the 
last two seasons. In “The Card Party’ it 
was excellence of ensemble that counted 
for most, though William Dollar was 
amusing and skillful as the Joker. As 
this was a world premiere, the others of 
the cast are appended for the sake of the 
record: 

Hearts:—Ace, Ann Campbell; King, Lew 
Christensen; Queen, Annabelle Lyon; ack, 
Charles Laskey; Ten, Yvonne Patterson; ine, 
Daphne Vane; Eight, Gisella Caccialanza; 
Seven, Kyra Blank; Six, Rabana Hasburgh; 
Five, Holly Howard. 

Spades:—Ace, Jane Burkhalter; King, Joseph 
Lane; Queen, Leda Anchutina; Jack, Joseph 
Levinoft; Ten, Marjorie Matlin; Nine, anna 
Moore; Eight, Heidi Vosseller; Seven, Micheline 


Petolas. 

Diamonds:—Ace, Lillian Moore; King, Doug- 
las Coudy; Queen, Ariel Lang; Jack, Eugene 
Loring. 

Clubs:—Ace, Vera Volkenau; King, Erick 
Hawkins; Queen, Hortense Kahrklin; Jack, 


Serge Temoff. 


KINDLER IS RE-ENGAGED AS LEADER IN WASHINGTON 


Gets Three-Year Contract to Conduct 
National Symphony—Soloists Named 
for Next Season 


WASHINGTON, May 5.—Dr. Hans 
Kindler has been re-engaged for three 
years as conductor and musical director 
of the National Symphony. Comment- 
ing on the new contract, Dr. Kindler 
expressed himself as highly pleased with 
“the confidence the Board of Directors 
has shown in me in offering it.” He 
said that the Orchestra, which he 
founded in 1931, had made progress “in 
face of the difficult conditions of the 
past few years. Artistically we have 
done very well, according to all outside 


comment. But we must go ahead, not 
only to keep up this growth, but also to 
make Washington what it should be: 
the cultural as well as the political cen- 
ter of America. The board of directors 
in offering me this contract expressed 
confidence in our efforts towards that 
aim.” 

Among the artists already engaged to appear 
with the orchestra next season are Lucrezia Bori, 
soprano, in her farewell concert tour; Joseph 
Hofmann, Moriz Rosenthal and Percy Grainger, 
pianists; Mischa Elman and Joseph Szigeti, vio- 
linists; Richard Crooks, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor; the Vienna Choir Boys and the Monte 
Carlo Ballet Russe. 


There will be a Beethoven festival 
of three concerts, the climax of which 
will be a performance of the Ninth Sym- 
phony. 
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Rochester Festival Furthers American Music 


(Continued from page 3) 


Wayne Barlow, a first public perform- 
ance; Prelude and Toccata by Gardner 
Read, first public performance, and 
Frederick Stock’s concerto for violin 
and orchestra, played by Edward Prea- 
dore. 

The other concerts and recitals began 
with a program by the University of 
Rochester Band, Frederick P. Fennell, 
conductor, on April 26 at the Eastman 
Theatre, which presented some good 
band music, and some special arrange- 
ments. The Divertimento by Daniel 
Gregory Mason written for piano, was 
transcribed for band by Harwood Sim 
mons. ‘Vistas’ and ‘Sinfonietta in Olden 
Style’ by James R. Gillette, conductor 
of the Carleton College Symphony 
Band, were good writing. ‘Sinfonietta 
for Wind Instruments’ by Victor Ales 
sandro; March, ‘Valor and Victory’ by 
J. DeForest Cline, and Suite for Sym- 
phony Band by Homer Keller, were all 
products of the Eastman School. Mr. 
Cline is head of the division of music 
in the Colorado State College. ‘Sym- 
phonic Prelude in American Idiom’ and 
‘Burlesque’ March are by George Mc- 
Kay, an old graduate of the Eastman 
School, and for years head of the com- 
position faculty in the music depart- 
ment ot the University of Washington 
at Seattle. Both works were effective. 
The last on the program was Mr. 
Read’s ‘Prayers of Steel’ from ‘Sketches 
of a City’, his symphonic suite for or- 
chestra. The transcription was made 
by the composer, and first played on 
this occasion, 


Woltmann Symphony Heard 


The concert on April 27 by the East 
man Schdol chorus and symphony was 
conducted by Dr. Hanson and Victor 
\lessandro with Hazell Gravell, so- 
prano, and Gerald Ingraham, baritone, 
as soloists. The program included 
Loefiler’s ‘Le Bon Chanson’; the ‘Pope 
Mareellus’ mass by Palestrina, arranged 
for chorus and’ orchestra by Mr. Han- 
son, first given in the Eastman Theatre 
at a school concert some weeks ago, and 
dedicated to the memory of George 
Eastman; symphony, ‘Songs for Au- 
tumn’ by Frederick Woltmann, with so 
prano and baritone, and Mr. Hanson’s 
‘Lament for Beowulf’. The Woltmann 





BALLETS AT ROCHESTER 
An Ensemble from Griffes's ‘The White Pea- 
cock’ (Above), and Thelma Biracree as Tyltyl 
and Evelyn Sabin as the Bride in Eric De- 
Lamarter's ‘The Bethrothal’ 


symphony was conducted by Mr. Ales- 
sandro, and is the composition that won 
its author the Prix de Rome this year. 
Only the first half, which includes the 
songs selected from Frances M. Frost's 
‘Blue Harvest’, was played. This er 
portion was performed in New York 
at a Composers Forum Concert on Jan. 
27. Mr. Alessandro also conducted it 
in New York. He is a post graduate 
student at the Eastman School. Mr. 
Woltmann is a senior in the school. 

On April 28, Irene Gedney, pianist, 
presented at Kilbourn Hall a symposium 
of American piano music in co-opera- 
tion with the Oberlaender Trust. Dr. 
Hanson prefaced the recital with a short 
explanation of this departure in pro- 
gram. He pointed out that there is 
very little new American music that is 
now written for teaching, a fact that led 
the Oberlaender Trust to invite a num- 
ber of composers to send in manuscripts, 
out of which the six composers repre- 
sented on the program were selected. 

The program comprised a Sonatine 
by Mark Wessel, a ‘Florida’ Suite by 
Leo Sowerby, ‘Dramatic Poem’ in so- 
nata form by George F. McKay, ‘Do- 
mestic Sketches’ by Walter Howe, 
eighteen piano pieces by Edward Royce, 
and a sonata by Bernard Wagenaar. 
George F. McKay of the University of 
Washington at Seattle, presented in his 
‘Dramatic Poem’ music that was ap- 
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pealing. Mr. Howe's series of sketches 
are quite charming, although a similarity 
of tonality detracts from the work. Mr. 
Royce’s eighteen piano pieces showed 
delicacy and imagination, and Wage- 
naar’s sonata was well written. 


New Chamber Music Played 


On April 28, the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Quartet, composed of Herman 
Surasky and Karel Blaas, violins; Her- 
man Rudin, viola, and Louis Meltzer, 
‘cello, were heard in recital assisted by 
Dorothy Knight, soprano; Millard Tay- 
lor, violinist, and Arthur Henderson, 
pianist. Ross Lee Finney’s string quar- 
tet, presented first on the program, was 
most interesting music, original and well 
constructed. Allan A. Willman’s ‘Bal- 
lade of the Night’ for string quartet 
and voice, is a rather unsuccessful at- 
tempt. ‘The string parts are dissonant 
and inchoate and the voice line is diffi- 
cult and unappealing. Arthur Hender- 
son’s sonata for violin and piano proved 
delightful. It has style and occasionally 
an Irish atmosphere in its lilting jollity. 
The last number on the program was a 
string quartet in one movement by Her- 
man Rudin. It is scholarly, charming 
music, well written. 

The Rochester Philharmonic program 
on April 29, presented the forty-fifth 


American composer’s concert of sym- : 


phonic works, and was conducted by 
Dr. Hanson. Mr. Rogers’s writing in 
‘The Supper at Emmaus,’ a tone picture 
based upon Rembrandt’s famous etching, 
is sensitive. The music is finely drawn 
and well orchestrated. Wayne Barlow is 
a post-graduate student at the Eastman 
School of Music, and his ambitious at- 
tempt ‘Zion in Exile’ for chorus, solo- 
ists and orchestra, is an uninspired piece 
of writing. The soloists, Dorothy 
Knight, soprano; E. Bevington Blakes- 
lee, tenor; Bernhardt Tiede, baritone, 
and Robert Weiss, bass, with the chorus 
all sang their parts well. Gardner Read’s 
Prelude and Toccata, is original, pleas- 
ing, and well orchestrated. Dr. Stock, 


conductor of the Chicago Symphony, 
wrote his violin concerto some years 
ago. It is agreeable music, and Mr. 
Preadore did it ample justice. 

Four Ballets Draw Thousands 

The final event of the series consisted 
of four ballets and drew thousands of 
people to the Eastman Theatre, at least 
halt of whom had to be turned away. 
‘The assisting artists were Evelyn Sabin 
and Harold Kolb. ‘Courthouse Square’ 
was given last season at the Eastman 
School festival, and the choreography 
follows closely the descriptive program 
notes furnished by Mr. Phillips. The 
scene is a midwestern small town with 
the mail arriving, the crowd, two rustic 
lovers, and an evening band concert. It 
was attractively and amusingly pre- 
sented by Miss Biracree who danced the 
part of the girl in the rustic lover scene, 
Mr. Kolb taking the male part. The 
music, played by the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Hanson, 
is clever and humorous. 

The ballet worked out for Griffes’s 
‘White Peacock’ was a charming bit of 
classicism, and fitted the exquisite music 
beautifully. 

The third ballet, “The Betrothal’ to 
music by Eric DeLamarter, and story 
based upon Maeterlinck’s mystic play of 
the same title, was well staged and 
well danced, Evelyn Sabin taking the 
part of the mystic bride. Mr. Kolb 
danced Tyltyl, the hero. The music 
is very apt. 

‘La Guiablesse’ by Still, given in 1933 
in the Eastman Music festival, was 
the outstanding ballet of the evening, in 
vivid contrast of passion and color 
with Griftes’s delicate “White Peacock’. 
The story is laid in Martinique, and de- 
picts the evil spirit, who under the 
guise of a beautiful woman leads the 
village youth away from his betrothed 
to his death. Miss Biracree’s dancing 
as the evil spirit was outstanding; Miss 
Sabin’s as the village girl was vivid in 
its passion and fire. Mr. Kolb danced the 
village youth with understanding and 
spirit. Ihe settings and costumes were 
all excellent. 

The Art Fellowship of the Memorial 
Art Gallery under Blanca Will, held an 
exhibition of paintings and sculpture 
in the corridor of the Eastman School 
during the festival, at the invitation of 
Dr. Hanson. The Art Fellowship, which 
is composed of former and present ad- 
vanced students, dedicated this exhibi- 
tion to Dr. Hanson, and it attracted 
many hundreds of visitors during inter- 
missions and after performances. 

Mary Ertz WILL 
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OPEN AND CLOSE CONCERT DRIVE INTWO HOURS ‘TANNHAUSER’ GIVEN 





The Community Concert Association 
of Rockford, Ill., opened its 1937-38 
concert drive in the Haddorff Music 
House one fine Spring day at 8 a. m. 
By 10 a. m. the drive was over, all the 
tickets were gone and further appli- 
cants were turned away. The “Over the 
Top” group includes Mrs. Eloise Spoor 
Morgan and Beatrice Schabacker 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 


Goossens Devotes Last Concert 
to Classics—Helen Jepson 
Is Final Soloist 

CINCINNATI, May 5.—Helen Jepson 
was the last soloist to appear with the 
Cincinnati Symphony this year in the 
regular concert series, on April 16 and 
17. She made her usual vivid impres- 
sion on a susceptible audience with sev- 
eral familiar vocal offerings: Charpen- 
tier’s lovely ‘Depuis le jour’, the ‘Ah, 
fors e lui’ from ‘Traviata’, Chausson’s 
‘Le Temps des Lilas’, Koechlin’s 
‘L’Hiver’, and finally, with delightful 
spirit, Delibes’s ‘Les Filles de Cadiz’. 

The orchestral fare was of unusual 
attraction. Eugene Goossens opened the 
program with Handel’s colorful Royal 
Fireworks music in Harty’s arrange- 
ment. The A Minor (‘Scotch’) Sym- 
phony of Mendelssohn received a per- 
formance which displayed the orchestra 
to splendid advantage; Mr. Goossens 
captured the saucy spirit of the Scherzo 
to perfection, and led the ensemble 
through the final movement at breath- 
taking speed. Delius’s ‘In a Summer 
Garden’ and Dukas’s romping ‘Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice’ rounded out the 
program. 

For the last concert of the season, 
Mr. Goossens presented in traditional 
fashion an all-orchestral program. Schu- 
bert, Mozart, and Beethoven were the 
colossi brought forth, represented re- 
spectively by the ‘Unfinished’, the ‘Haff- 
ner’, and the mighty C Minor sym- 
phonies. In the task of presenting con- 
vincingly this group of classics, both 
conductor and orchestra labored dili- 
gently and with entire success. The 
final movement of the Schubert, espe- 
cially, did not lag, as it often does in 
the best of hands, and the Beethoven 
revealed an almost startling freshness. 

A spectacular event in this year’s 
musical calendar was the “Good Neigh- 
hor” concert sponsored by General 
Motors and featuring the Cincinnati 
Symphony on April 25. Soloists were 
Rosa Ponselle and Frank Forest; con- 
ductors, Eugene Goossens and Erno 
Rapee. The unrelievedly popular nature 
of the program presented was enlivened 
further by the festive and informal at- 
mosphere of the occasion, a novel one 


(seated in front of the table), and 
(across the table, left to right), Mrs. 
Glenn Alberstett, Mrs. George Tullock 
and Dorothea Vogel. Mrs. Julian 
Jacobson (seated at the table at right), 
Arthur Wisner of the Chicago Division 
of the Association, Mrs. Edna West 
Grindon, Mrs. Alice Wolfgang Keller, 
Guy W. Deetz and Anne Walton. 


ROUNDS OUT SEASON 


for a majority of the capacity audience 
crowding Music Hall, and by Miss Pon- 
selle’s rather spectacular embodiment of 
that atmosphere. In such threadbare 
numbers as the ‘Chocolate Soldier’ (a 
concert arrangement), ‘O Sole Mio’, 
which she and Mr. Forest sang in duet, 
latent possibilities were utilized to the 
uttermost. Frank Forest sang unsensa- 
tionally and with sincerity. The or- 
chestra, which was directed in the 
broadcast portion by Mr. Goossens and 
in the remainder by Mr. Rapee, gave 
good account of itself in the familiar 
selections assigned to it, typified by 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Danse Macabre’, and 
Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘Jewels of the Ma- 
donna.’ RicHARD LEIGHTON 





Kathryn Meisle to Sing at Evanston 
Festival 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, who has just com- 
pleted her fourth extensive tour this 
year and who is now singing at the 
Cincinnati Festival will, after her 
present engagement, go directly to Chi- 
cago to sing in the Bach B Minor Mass 
at the Evanston Festival. She will sing 
in the Ford radio series on May 23, 
and on June 2 will participate in a spe- 
cial Stephen Foster memorial concert at 
the University of Pittsburgh. In July 
Miss Meisle will sing the role of Bran- 
gane in ‘Tristan’ and Waltraute in 
‘Gétterdammerung’ under the baton of 
Fritz Reiner at the Lewisohn Stadium. 
Early in the Fall she will rejoin the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles opera com- 
panies for her ninth season. 





Handel Choir of Westfield Sings Bach 
Music 

WestrFieLp, N. J., May 5.—The 
Handel Choir, Ifor Jones conductor, 
gave a festival of Bach music on May 1. 
Two church cantatas, chorales, the 
Magnificat in D, and excerpts from the 
Mass in B Minor were performed. The 
soloists were Jeanette Vreeland, 
soprano; John Jameson, tenor; Lillian 
Knowles, contralto and Justin Williams, 
bass. An orchestra assisted, and Mil- 
dred Marantz was at the piano, Robert 
Hobbs, at the organ. The high calibre 
of the performances reflected great 
credit upon both singers and conductor. 


BY TORONTO GUILD 


Cesar Borre of Brussels Con- 
ducts with Paul Althouse 
in the Title Role 

Toronto, May 5.—The Opera Guild 
of Toronto gave two performances of 
Wagner’s “Tannhauser’ in Massey Hall 
on April 13 and 14, under Cesar Borre 
of Brussels. The presentations were 
marked by a high degree of artistic and 
imaginative care. Capacity audiences 
including the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the province and those distinguished in 
the musical and social life of the city, 
gave the company merited and enthu- 
siastic applause. 

The cast included two members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, who sang the role of 
Tannhauser, and Jeanne Pengelly, 
soprano, who gave an authentic and 
convincing interpretation of the music 
of Venus. Doris Godson Gilmour, 
soprano, was a gracious and lovely 
Elisabeth, and she interpreted the role 
poignantly. Mr. Althouse sang with 
authority and gave a superior perform- 
ance. Robert Hately gave the role of 
Wolfram significance by his fine sing- 
ing and intelligent acting. 

Over 200 singers, carefully trained, 
assisted, and the Venusberg Bacchanal, 
directed by Boris Volkoff, was a fas- 
cinating blend of modern and classical 
dancing. The sets were based on the 
settings first used at Cleveland. The 
chief honors of the peri mance belong 
to the conductor, Mr. Borre. From the 
opening of the overture he displayed a 
professional mastery of orchestra, sing 
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ers and principals. These productions 
of opera in this city have aroused hopes 
that opera may be placed on a permanent 
basis and share with the symphony the 
leadership of music in this city. 

Rogpert H. Roperts 





Alice Tully to Summer in Europe 

Alice Tully, young American dra- 
matic soprano, will sail in June for 
Paris, where she will spend six weeks 
before attending the Salzburg festivals. 
She plans to remain in Austria for ten 
days, after which she will be in Paris 
until late August. 

She will return to America in Sep- 
tember to begin preparation for her 
New York recital on Nov. 28 and other 
engagements in concert and recital. 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 14) 
represented by Ludwig Senfl, a sixteenth 
century German musician whose old Lieder 
for mixed voices began the program; 
Thomas Morley, Orlandus Lassus, Haydn, 
and Mozart. Two Beethoven canons were 
performed, in the second of which ‘An 
Maelzel’, the theme is identical with the 
opening of the Allegretto of the Eighth 
Symphony. The work had to be repeated, 
partly because of its familiarity, and partly 
by virtue of its amusing context. Frank 
Widdis was at the piano. P. 


Ray Lev Plays Bach, Brahms and New 
Works 


Ray Lev, pianist, 
returning from a 
half-year tour of 
Europe, gave a pro- 
gram in the Town 
Hall on the evening 
of April 28 which 
included four first 
performances as well 
as works familiar to 
the keyboard reper- 
toire. Alexander 
Reschofsky was rep- 
resented by his 





Study No. 3, dedi- 
Ray Lev cated to Miss Lev, 
and a Humoresque. Four Sketches by 


Alexander Lipsky and Paul Belanger’s 
transcription of the Polka from ‘Schwanda’ 
completed the unfamiliar elements of the 
evening. 

Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, 
as has become customary, led off the pro- 
gram, and Miss Lev immediately set about 
establishing a high standard of technical 
virtuosity that she maintained, with but 
few deviations throughout the remainder 
of the evening. Her dexterity was suffi- 
cient to allow her to devote the greater 
part of her attention to evolving finished 
conceptions of the music at hand, though 
in some of the more complicated passages 
of the Bach fugue her fervor led to slight 
inaccuracies. 

Brahms’s early Sonata in F Minor, Op 
5, received a thoroughly Germanic expo- 
sition, and if the pace at which the final 
movement was taken was too swift and 
impetuous for the pianist to maintain ab 
solute precision: of fingering, it may be 
remembered that this work in part reveals 
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a boyish, an impetuous Brahms, with not 
a little of the virtuoso element, though 
never virtuosity for the sheer sake of 
brilliance. The Andante expression was 
played with a depth of tone and under- 
standing that revealed remarkable matur- 
ity on the part of the interpreter, and the 
Scherzo with a force and passion that was 
rare, yet caught some of that macabre Heb- 
belian quality, so characteristic of the 
North German. 

Following _ intermission Beethoven's 
Sonata in E Minor, Op. 90, and the pre- 
viously mentioned new works were heard. 
The audience was large and of a markedly 
attentive disposition. P 


Harold Dicterow Makes Debut 


A late season de- 
but was made by 
Harold Dicterow, 
17-year-old violinist, 
in the Town Hall on 
the evening of May 
2. Harking back to 
an earlier day in vio- 
lin program-making, 
young Mr. Dicterow 
evoked something 
like nostalgia in 
many of his listen- 
ers with revivals of 
Corelli's ‘La Folia,’ 
3ruch’s war-horse 
Concerto in G Minor 
and the Suite in A Minor of Sinding. For 
his concluding group he played Kreisler’s 
‘La Chasse’ and Novacek’s ‘Perpetuum 
Mobile’ as well as pieces by Bloch, Paga- 
nini-Kreisler and Lili Boulanger. 

Enthusiasm and a marked talent for 
his instrument were revealed by the eager 
young performer from his earliest mea- 
sures. His tone was one of good size and 
quality, his manual technique both with 
bow and fingerboard was accurate and 
highly developed, and his musical concep 
tions were full of life, ingenuity and care 
fully applied color. The Corelli work 
with its trills and other formal flourishes, 
gave him many opportunities to display 
this equipment, as did also the Bruch con- 
certo which still requires plenty of virtuos- 





Harold Dicterow 


ity to convey its worn beauties. Well pre- 
pared accompaniments were played by 
Gregory Ashman. The audience received 
the performance with cordiality E 


Branscombe Choral in Spring Concert 
The Branscombe Choral, 
sixty beautifully blended 


a group of 
female voices, 
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Trudi 


The inimitable Trudi Schoop presented 
a new dance comedy entitled “Blonde Marie’ 
at the Longacre Theatre on the evening 
of April 27 before am audience that grew 
increasingly hilarious as the evening ad- 
vanced. Miss Schoop’s scenario, with 
agreeable and descriptive music by Paul 
Schoop, deals with a slavey, Marie, in a 
middle class home, presumably in Vienna, 
through a night club, a musical comedy 
production to the heights of a villa, a hus- 
band and Respectability! The last palls 
on her and she dallies with a handsome 
young portrait painter and thoughtfully 
shoots her husband when he disapproves 
of the artist’s pamting technique. Just as 
ome is wondering what the denouement 
will be, it all turns out to be a dream! 

Just how Miss Schoop managed to bring 
her company to the high poimt of per- 
fection in the matter of team work, is 
a marvel Every member of the com- 
pany was in the picture every minute of 
the time and described by gesture of hands, 
face, body, and even feet, their reactions 
to what was going on Each member 


seemed to feel that upon his or her shoul- 
ders fell the responsibility of the entire 
show. The result was a bit of perfection 
of its kind 

Miss Schoop’s breezy, overwhelming per- 
sonality kept things going fortissimo. 


Edith Carola who has some of the engag- 
ing qualities of our own Charlotte Green- 
wood, including her height, was unfailingly 
delightful and Meta Krahn, irresistible. 
Miss Krahn’s specialty act with the im- 
perturbable Otto Ulbricht in the night club 
scene was uproarious. The two by their 


gave its annual spring concert on Sunday 
afternoon, April 25 m the Grand Ball- 
room of the Hotel Plaza Gena Bran- 
scombe conducted 

A quarte t consisting of Jeannette Scheer- 
er, p mer Gertrude Peterson, harp; 
Helen Enser, French horn; and James A. 
Hager, tympani, supplied very capable ac- 
companiments for the group, while Ed- 
ward Austen Kane, tenor, and Joan 
Peebles, contralto, appeared as soloists, 
with Berthe Van den Berg at the piano. 

The program, a delightful one, con- 
sisted mostly of works by English and 
American composers, including several by 
Miss Branscombe. A large audience gave 
applause to the group and assist- 
at the end of the program 
after demanding encores to several pieces. 


deserved 
ing artists 


Lala Downing and J. Bradley-Griffin 
Give Recital 


Lulu Jones Downing, composer-pianist, 
and J. Bradley Griffin, dramatic recitalist, 
gave a recital of poetrv with musical ac- 
companiment in the Town Hall on the 
evening of April 24. Miss Downing played 
original musical accompaniments to reci- 
tations by Mr. Griffin of poems by Sara 
Teasdale, Amy Lowell, Josephine Hancock 
Logan, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Vachell 
Lindsay and James Weldon Johnson, 
and portions of a play. ‘Come of Age’ 
by Clemence Dane and Richard Ad- 
dinsell. Both artists showed themselves 
expert in their own fields and won the 
approval of the audience. N. 


Second Appearance of Bailly and 
Robinor 


The only concerts of the season involving 
the viola and the piano as duet voices 
have been given by Louis Bailly and Genia 
Robinor, well versed exponents of the viola 
and piano, respectively, and associates of 
the Curtis Institute of Music. The pair 
made their second appearance at the Town 
Hall on the evening of April 30 before an 
audience of good size. 

Their program was one of particular 
interest, especially in view of the very lim- 
ited repertoire available. There were such 
uncommon works as a Sonata from the pen 
of one Jean Baptiste Senaillé, a prolific 
French composer of the Louis XV period 
much devoted to string music: Schumann’s 
“‘Marchenbilder’: Brahms’s Sonata in E 
a originally for clarinet: Georges 

Hite’s “Théme Varié’: a Sonata by Paul 


Schoop Gives 


New Ballet 





© Kurt Kahle 


A Scene from ‘Blonde Marie’, Trudi Schoop's 
New Ballet 


complete gravity raised the fun to a high 
pitch. Katta Stern did funnyisms with 
her spine that brought the house down 
more than once. 

For Miss Schoop there should be cre- 
ated a post in the Cabinet, as Secretary 
of Laughter ! 2. i: is 


Hindemith for viola alone, and Josef Jon- 
gen’s Suite, Op. 48. 

Again the performance of Mr. Bailly 
and Miss Robinor was characterized by 
nicety of detail and adherence to patrician 
elegance of style. They were remarkably 
co-operative throughout and bent their ef- 
forts most harmoniously together in music 
of quiet and contemplative utterance. 
Hindemith, himself a violist of stature, 
wrote ably for the instrument in his So- 
nata, but for all the virtuosity Mr. Bailly 
brought to his interpretation of it, the work 
refused to reveal anything of recognizable 
worth, in the commoner esthetic, at least. 
Both performers were at their best in the 
ingratiating music of Brahms. The audi 
ence was highly appreciative. E 





MATHILDE MCKINNEY, pianist. The 
Barbizon, April 20, evening. Suites by 
Bach and Bela-Bartok, Mozart Sonata, 
Group by Debussy and pieces by Ravel and 
Hindemith. 

Joun KEtvin, tenor. Sidney Raphael. 
accompanist. Master Institute, April 21, 
evening. Group of Irish songs and other 
works in Italian, Latin and English. Piano 
solos by Mr. Raphael. 
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Three Concertos Played 
By Posselt in One Concert 





Violinist Performs Three Major Works 
with Prague Philharmonic 

Ruth Posselt, American violinist, who 

recently completed a European tour, 

played three major concertos at one 





Ruth Posselt at The Hague 


concert with the Prague Philharmonic 
under the baton of Emanuel Ondricek. 
During her tour Miss Posselt was 
soloist with the Residentie Orchestra of 
The Hague, Holland, under Paul Paray 
on March 31, gave six concerts in 
Czechoslovakia, and also appeared in 
Sweden and Paris. She will tour in 
America in October, November and 
December of 1937, and will again tour 
Europe in January, February and 
March of 1938 when she will appear 
with the following orchestras, the Con- 
certgebouw of Amsterdam under Men 
gelberg; the Residentie Orchestra of 
The Hague, the Stockholm Symphony, 
and in Helsingfors, Paris and Prague. 





Samuel Dushkin Sails for Europe 

Samuel Dushkin, violinist, sailed 
aboard the S. S. Paris on May 4 for a 
tour of three months in Europe. He 
will fulfill concert engagements for six 
weeks in Paris and one week in London. 
\fter these appearances, Mr. Dushkin 
will return to America early in August 
and spend a vacation in a resort-suburb 
of Cleveland where he will prepare new 
programs. He will begin a coast-to 
coast tour in October, playing with 
major orchestras as soloist and in con 
cert and recital. When his American 
tour is completed next February, Mr 
Dushkin will go to England for a month 
of engagements in London and the 
provinces. 
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MUSICAL FARE IN 
ST. LOUIS IS VARIED 


Ormandy Conducting Philadel- 
phians Heard There for 
First Time 


St. Louis, May 5.—Before an audi- 
ence that completely filled the Municipal 
Opera House on April 26, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, with Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting, gave the last concert 
of the season in the Civic Music 
League’s series. This was Mr. Or- 
mandy’s first appearance here and the 
great audience was deeply impressed by 
his authoritative conducting and his mu- 
sicianly interpretations in a generous 
program comprising works by Bach- 
Caillet, Beethoven, McDonald and 
Stravinsky. 

The Civic Music League, Alma 
Cueny, manager, has announced an in- 
teresting program for next season, hav- 
ing engaged the Shan-Kar Ballet, the 
Salzburg Opera Guild, Rudolph Serkin, 
pianist; Joseph Szigeti, violinist, and a 
joint recital by Elisabeth Rethberg and 
Ezio Pinza. The campaign for mem- 
bers now going on is far ahead of any 
previous year in its results. 

Nathan Milstein was heard in recital 
on April 9 as the closing attraction 
of the Principia Concert and Lecture 
Course. It was a recital of great music, 
eloquently expressed and thoroughly 
satisfying in every respect. His princi- 
pal numbers were the Vivaldi Sonata 
in A, Brahms’s Sonata in D Minor and 
Wieniawski’s Concerto in D Minor 
Leopold Mittman provided a most sat- 
isfactory accompaniment. Announce- 
ment was made of next season’s course 
which will include Lotte Lehmann, the 
Barrere Quintet, Poldi Mildner, Chorus 
from the University of Helsinki, Fin- 
land, Lanny Ross, Amelia Earhart and 
Frank Parker. 

Clara Meyer, pianist, recently gave a 
program of piano music under the aus- 
pices of the Community Music Schools 
Foundation at the Y.M.H.A.-Y.W.H.A 
She also appeared in an informal lec- 
ture-recital at the St. Louis Woman's 
Club. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’ was brilliantly 
performed at the Municipal Auditorium 
on April 23 by a chorus of Negro sing 
ers and soloists under the direction of 
C. Spencer Tocus. The soloists were 
\nne Wiggins Brown, soprano; Louise 
Burge, contralto; Alexander Gatewood, 
tenor and Todd Duncan, baritone. An 
orchestra of twenty-five symphony men 
accompanied the chorus numbering more 
than 300. 

Two works by John Kessler, a local 
composer, were the feature of a special 
concert at Pilgrim Congregational 
Church on April 18. His setting of 
the Forty-sixth Psalm was sung by an 
augmented chorus under the direction 
of George Mechalson, assisted by the 
Pilgrim Quartet. Scipione Guidi, vio- 
linist, joined the composer in present 
ing his Sonata in A Minor 

Hersert W. Cost 





Announce Operas for Florentine May 
Festival 

Operas announced to be given at the 
May Festival in Florence which was to 
begin on April 27 and close on June 9, 
include ‘Luisa Miller’ and ‘Otello’ by 
Verdi; ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ by De- 
bussy, sung by the company from the 
Paris Opéra-Comique; ‘Il Deserto 
Tentato’ by Casella; ‘Il Signor Brus 
chino’ by Rossini; ‘Lucretia’, “Maria 
Egeziaca’ and ‘Gli Ucelli’ by Respighi; 





QUARTET ON TOUR 
The lonian Singers Rest from Their Western Tour Just Long Enough to Enjoy Springtime Scenes 


from Atop the Arbuckle Mountains in Southern Oklahoma. 


From Left to Right: Paul Oncley, 


Harold Dearborn, Hildreth Martin and Albert Barber 


[ristan und Isolde’ sung by the Berlin 
Staatsoper company; “Oedipus Rex’ by 
Stravinsky ; and ‘La Passione’ by Mali- 
piero. 

The Teatre della Pergola will pro- 
duce ‘Di Poppea’ by Monteverdi, and 
The Giants of the Mountain’, a novelty 
with the book by Pirandello and music 
bv Castlenuovo-Tedesco 


INDIANAPOLIS SEASON 
HAS BRILLIANT CLOSE 


Orchestra and Audience Join in Tribute 
to Ferdinand Schaefer, Re- 
tiring as Conductor 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 5.—The Indian 
ipolis Symphony brought its seventh 
season to a brilliant close under the 
lirecti of its founder Ferdinand 
Schaefer on Tuesday night, April 21, 
he irge audience paid tribute to 

n and his musicians, who had sup- 
sorted him loyally during this period of 
the orchestra’s existence. At the end of 
} 


the program the members of the orches 
t nd the whole audience stood to ex 
ress appreciation of the indefatigable 
and courage which have resulted 

the building of a permanent musical 
institution for the city and state. This 





demonstration marked the end of a sea- 
son preceding Mr. Schaefer’s new post 
of conductor emeritus, entrusting the 
further development of the orchestra to 
a younger conductor, Fabien Sevitzky, 
recently appointed to the position. 

Mr. Schaefer’s final program included 
Haydn’s D Major Symphony (known 
is ‘The Clock’ Symphony) ; the Weber- 
Berlioz ‘Invitation to the Dance’, C. M. 
Zieher’s ‘Wiener Madl’n’, and Wagner’s 
‘Ride of the Valkyries’. 

The soloist who replaced Rudolph 
Ganz (forced to cancel all engagements 
because of a serious accident to his 
arm) was Iso Briselli, a young violinist 
appearing here for the first time. His 
happy choice of Mendelssohn’s concerto 
appealed to the audience and he was re- 
called several times after the final move- 
ment. In the intermission Franklin 
Miner, who is to serve as manager of 
the orchestra, announced next season’s 
outlined program of ten Friday after- 
noon and ten Saturday night concerts to 
be given in the Murat Theatre. With 
Fabien Sevitzky as conductor, the fol- 
lowing soloists will appear: Simon 
Barer, pianist ; Lotte Lehmann, soprano; 
Lea Luboshutz, violinist; Richard 
Bonelli, baritone, and Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, ‘cellist. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 
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DR. STILLMAN-KELLEY 
TAKES A VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT 
‘ ULLIVER, 
His Voyage to 

Lilliput’, is the title 
of Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley’s new sym- 
phony. Dedicated to 
Eugene Goossens, 
the work had its 
first performances 
by the Cincinnati 
Symphony under 
Mr. Goossens on 
April 9 and 10 of 
this year. It is now 
published in an at- 
tractive and legible Dr 
medium-sized _for- ? 
mat by the Edgar Stillman-Kelley Socsety 
as is also his ‘New England’ Symphony 

Dr. Stillman-Kelley is very humorous 
in this symphony—and very programmsatic 
Finding that it is no longer necessary & 
make apologies for writing “music with 
a meaning,” he launches merrily mito a 
detailed yarn of adventurous Lemuel Gul- 
liver, upon whom he trains our eyes via 
the paleontoscope, a scientific mstrument 
ot the future whereby past events cam be 
revisualized in the present. We are imtro- 
duced first to the sea which rolls ven 
charmingly in the strings, and then m a 
jaunty manner “Gulliver the jovial 
emerges from the horns and ‘cellos. Tih 
two themes literally get on swummumnely 
for a time, but, with the development, ; 
storm arises and the good ship Penelope 
meets its doom on a rock which looms at 
the end of the first movement 

‘On a Strange Shore Gulliver Sleeps an 
Dreams’ describes the short secomd move 
ment which is composed of fanciful rem- 
iniscences of the first. Then the Lallipu 
tians appear, and they are very busy dur- 
ing a long third movement. They have a 
national anthem, the ‘Glibdrib’, and that 
serves to introduce them on muted trum- 
pets. This later turns into a fugwe whicl 
1s descriptive of the work of emmeshing 
the Man Mountain. These are gay and 
various proceedings, but a good story can't 
go on forever, so in the last movement the 
hornpipe announces that Gulliver is res- 
cued and again is aboard ship bownd for 
home and country 

This is not profound music. Dr. Still- 
man-Kelley, of course, did not 
tc be. He has not sought out the imtensely 
dramatic as, for instance, Rimsky-Koorsa 
koff did in his ‘Sheherezade’. Instead he 
has made the most of the humorous and 
the clearly descriptive. This was wisdom 
for Dr. Stillman-Kelley manipulates the 
orchestra very well, and his effects come 
off. Formally and technically, the sym- 
phony is orthodox. Dr. Stillman-Kelley 
no longer is a seeker of new paths. There 
is little to be noted in the treatment her 
which deviates from his previous works 


Stillman-Kelley 


mtend 


However, ‘Gulliver’ is a good program 
composition and deserves the popularity 
i# tndoubtedly will get F_ E 


SONGS AND BALLADS 
OF THE ANTHRACITE MINERS 
NDER the title “The Mimer Simgs’ a 
new collection of the folksongs and 
ballads of the anthracite miners with ar- 
rangements and transcriptions by Melvin 
LeMon, assistant professor of music at 
Bucknell University, now appears as a se- 











quel to the “Somgs and Ballads of the An- 
thracite Mimer” compiled by George Kor- 
som, of the same imstitution, a few years 
ago. Mr. Korsom supplies an enlightening 
foreword to the mew book which is pub- 
lished by J. Fischer & Bro. New York. 

As im the case of all else that is called 
American folk music, the musical ancestry 
of these somgs is to be found im other 
countries. Here the background is mainly 
Welsh, Irish and English, with Irish pre- 
domimating, it would seem, and with a 
slight admixture of Slavic dating from 
more recemt mmmigrations. These songs, 
acoordimg to Mr. Korson, belong to the 
period from about the end of the Civil 
War to the first decade of the present 
century, amd they represent a spontaneous 
atlet for the pent-up emotions of the 
powerty-riddem mimers of the anthracite 
distract, who tramslated every important 
event im their drab and difficult lives, from 
mime disasters to strikes, into song. The 
tem chosem for this book are considered 
represemtative of the seventy-five recorded 
by the compilers during a tour of the 
region two summers ago. 
which the original tunes 
underwent comtinuouws change as different 
miners took them im hand is especially illus- 
trated im “The Avondale Mine Disaster’, 
which, available evidence points out, was 
wigimally 2 plaimsomg chant in the Dorian 
mode, whereas it has become a “fiddle 
tume™” of totally different character in our 
major mode 


Tie on > 
ite somg 


anthracite coal 


ite e€xtemt to 





f most market musical value 
m m the Coal Mime’, the only one 
previously published. 
hers of defimite musical significance are 
The Shoo Fly’, m which an old Irish- 
woman umburdems herself, “The Old 
the Stephen Foster 
Broken Shovel’, the 
f miners” fight over a shovel. 
hem there are “Mackin’s Porch’, glorify- 
social centre of gravity of the com- 

am, Down, Down’, ‘When the 
] arts Up Full Time’, ‘A Cele- 
brated Workimeman’ and one in the Amer- 
3 i t. “Me Johnny Mitchell 


TCR Tyee — 
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AN ENGLISHMAN WRITES 
OF THE KING AND CORONATION 
, f crowmmg of kimgs calls for music, 
mewitably. Ewem mew music. Quite a 
composition so imtended was to be 
expected for the coromation this month of 
England, but so far only 
me such moble work has reached this desk. 
A Coronation Suite’, for 
strmgs and piano with optional wind and 
percusssom additnoms, and it was written 
by F Durrant. (London: Stainer & 
Bell; New York: Galaxy.) 

Mr. Durrant has done the obvious thing, 
musxally and literally He begins with 
a majestic march, entitled ‘Cavalcade’, 
whach is mostly fanfare and tramping 
fect mm regulation military march de- 
sign. The secomd piece, “Westminster Ab- 
bey’, is givem over to the familiar descend- 
img chime passages for the piano against 

mach the strimgs take up a hymn-tune, 

ell kmowm m the Church of England, in 
straight four-part harmony 








The third ws “Night Revelry’, subtitled 
IIiumuinatioms’ (this we assume to be 
Britssh for ‘fireworks’), which contains 
nothimg more startling than four-inch 


rackers amd a pretty little waltz. Next 
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comes folk-dancing on ‘The Village 
Green’, a pleasant grazioso movement, and 
finally, “The King’, which, of course, 
works in a broad statement of ‘God Save 
the King’. Interesting as “occasion” music, 
if nothing else. E. 
MORE TWO-PIANO MUSIC 
FROM BARTLETT AND ROBERTSON 
URTHER issues of the two-piano 
series edited by the well-known English 
two-piano team, Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, and published by the Oxford 
University Press, include W. Gillies Whit- 
taker’s arrangement of the Nicolai chorale, 
‘Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme’, used 
by Bach as the basis of his church cantata 
No. 140 and adapted by him also as an 
organ chorale prelude, the form followed 
in making this version. The transcription 
made by Busoni for piano solo has long 
been familiar. Preceding the transcription 
proper, the version in E Flat that parallels 
the Busoni arrangement, the simple ver- 
sion of the chorale as used at the close of 
the cantata is given, transposed into G. 

Another impressive Bach number is a 
transcription by Mary Howe of the 
chorus, ‘Das ist je gewisslich wahr’, from 
the church cantata No. 141. Joyous in 
mood but tempered by an essential spirit 
of dignity, this chorus lends itself well to 
two-piano purposes. The transcription, 
moreover, has been made discreetly and 
effectively. 

A ‘Polka Viennoise’ devised by I. L. 
Pavia from the theme of a song in one 
of Johann Strauss’s less familiar operettas, 
‘Prinz Methusalem’, is a piquant bit of 
Viennese music. Sparkling and . infec- 
tiously rhythmic, it is for players with a 
rapid, clean-cut technique and lightness of 
touch, and by such it could be made a 
sure-fire ‘repeat’ piece. 

Finally, there is the version that Adolf 
Henselt made himself of his etude, ‘Si 
oiseau j’étais’, for Vladimir de Pachmann 
and his wife Marguerite, the later Mme. 
Labori. Strictly speaking, it is not an 
arrangement, as the original solo is re- 
tained intact for the first piano, while to 
the second piano is given a richly har- 
monized counter-melody that is singularly 
effective against the first piano part. Carl 
Fischer, New York, is the distributor. 


NEWS OF BACH’S ‘FORT Y-EIGHT’ 

Novello’s, London, send a commentary 
on the second book of J. S. Bach’s Forty- 
eight Preludes and Fugues written by 
Stewart MacPherson. One of a Primer 
series, the little book is a fairly complete 
and very readable collection of theoretical 
analyses with illustrations, and also pro- 
gram notes in some instances. Mr. Mac- 
Pherson is sufficiently learned in his sub- 
ject and has consulted a sufficiently large 
bibliography to make his work as inter- 
esting to versed Bachians as to students. 
Concerning theory only, this is not a “how 
to play” book, though much of the illumi- 
nation from it should make for better per- 
formances. 


u—BRIEFER MENTION—s 


Band: 

‘Streamline’, by Edwin  Gerschefski. 
From its playing time of two minutes and 
fifty seconds to its steel-edged instru- 
mentation, this work bears out its mod- 
ernistic title. It is percussive throughout 
in all instrumental departments, and the 
battery includes everything from temple 
blocks to piano. It may be had for a 
variety of band combinations. An effective 
novelty number. (Witmark.) 

‘On the Road to Mandalay’, by Oley 
Speaks. An arrangement by Herman Bell- 
stedt of a familiar song. (G. Schirmer.) 

‘Arabian Nights’, by Paul Yoder. A 
descriptive overture based upon a story- 
program suggested by the Sheherezade’s 


tales. “Youth Dauntless’, by Herbert L. 
Clarke. A scherzo and trio with solo in- 
strument, but the score doesn’t indicate 
what the latter might be. ‘Tschaikowsky’, 


a potpourri of melodies by the Russian 
master arranged by Mr. Yoder. (Belwin.) 


F. 





Piano: 

‘From Squire’s Window’, by Cecil 
Baumer. An attractively issued set of five 
easy two-page pieces to be suggested for 
amateurs with limited technical facility, 
as well as students. It starts out inau- 
spiciously with ‘A Perfect Morning’, in 
reality a needlessly discordant morning, 
but the remaining four, ‘The Village Gos- 
sip’, ‘Squire’s Garden’, ‘Over the Downs’ 
and ‘To the Old Thatched Inn’, have a 
freshness and musical charm that atone 
for it. ‘Air de Ballet’, by A. Morris- 
Gilbert. A fluently written, Moszkowski- 
ish salon piece that would have had more 
sparkle if it had been set in A instead 
ot A Flat. (London: Elkin. New York: 
Galaxy.) 

Four Dances, by Eric A. Smith. All 
four are essentially musical and well writ 
ten, the Gavotte being possibly somewhat 
less distinguished than its companions, the 
rightly named Graceful Dance, the gay 
Valse and the happily conceived Spanish 
Dance. The set promises pleasurable hours 
not only to junior students but to adult 
duettists of limited technic, as well. (Lon 
don: Oxford. New York: C. Fischer.) 


Songs for Children: 


‘Holiday Time’, by Peter Broom. Six 
clever little story songs with words by the 
composer, the titles indicating their char- 
acter, ‘My Day at the Zoo’, ‘A Peep in 
the Night’, ‘All Because of a Cat’, ‘Puz- 
zled’, ‘Dream Village’ and ‘Off to the 
Jamboree’. Two that are outstanding are 
the poetically fanciful ‘A Peep in the 
Night’, with its description of a fairy 
scene, and the rousing boys’ march, ‘Off 
to the Jamboree’. Most of them catchy, 
with simple range. (London: Elkin & Co. 
New York: Galaxy.) 

Irish Songs and Airs, arranged for chil- 
dren to play and sing by Elizabeth L. 
Gallagher and Carlo Peroni. Many old 
Irish airs and dances presented in the 
simplest form and provided in most cases 
with new words, as much of the original 
text was found to be “inappropriate for 
the modern child, ignorant of the history 
of Ireland and its wondrous folk-lore” 
Some of the new text books are, inevit- 
ably, more appropriate than others, but 
the original verses of Thomas Moore, 
Samuel Lover, Father Prout and others 
have wisely been retained in a number of 
instances. (Elizabeth L. Gallagher & Co.) 

a 


Part Songs (Secular) 
Mixed Voices: 
(4 parts unless indicated) 


‘Fair Flora Decks the Flowery Vale’, 
a glee by Eighteenth century John Danby, 
arr. for S.A.B.; ‘Ka-Ka-Ka-Nye’, by 
Johann Herman Schein (1586-1660), arr 
for 3 parts, any voice combination; ‘As | 
Lay A-Dreaming One Night’, 15th century, 
anonymous, S.A. or T.B., accompaniment 
by James Woodside; ‘The Chase of the 
Wolf’, Welsh folk song, accompaniment 
by Beethoven, ed. by Woodside, for S.A 
or T.B.; ‘O Pretty Shepherdess’, 17th cen 
tury Adam Krieger, arr. for T.T.B., S.A.B 
or S.S.A. by Mr. Woodside. (Witmark) 

‘Widmung’, by Schumann, transc. by 
Cesare Sodero, English and German texts 
‘Sweet and Low’, setting of Tennyson's 
poem by Normand Lockwood (8 parts, a 
cappella). (Galaxy) 

‘Pilgrims’ Chorus’ from “Tannhauser’, by 
Wagner, arr. by Mae Nightingale fo: 
mixed voices or junior boys; ‘Elsa En 
tering the Cathedral’, from ‘Lohengrin’, by 
Wagener, arr. by Max Duetzmann (8 
parts). (C. Fischer) 

‘O Silent Hills’, by R. Dean Shure, a 
cappella; ‘Old Ship of Zion’, early Ameri 
can spiritual, arr. by E. J. Gatwood. (J 
Fischer ) 

‘Transylvanian Dirges’, ‘Bagpipe Songs’ 
‘Matchmaking Songs’, by Dezs6 D’An 
talffy, for solo voices, mixed choir with 
piano or woodwind and brass ensemble ac 
companiment; ‘Art Thou Sleeping, My 
Maiden’, by Adolph Jensen, arr. by Georg: 
H. Pickering, English and German Texts 
( Ricordi.) F. 
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DISCS: Bruckner in the 


MUSICAL AMERICA for May 10, 1937 


Original Orchestration 








BrucKNER. Symphony No. 4 in E fiat 
major, the so-called ‘Romantic’, is here 
played in what is described as the original 
orchestration by the Saxonian State Or- 
chestra under the baton of Karl Bohm. 
This is an impressive performance, admir- 
ably recorded, and one that is certain to be 
widely discussed among Brucknerites be- 
cause of differences in the scoring from 
the more familiar version known in the 
concert halls. Whether, as enthusiasts 
for the “original” Bruckner have contend- 
ed, his editors—among them Franz Schalk 
and Ferdinand Loewe—are really respon- 
sible for some of the criticisms most often 
leveled at Bruckner, including his habit of 
stopping and beginning over again, his 
excessive pedal points, his vacillations of 
pace and the patent Wagnerisms of his 
instrumentation, is something on which 
this recording sheds a light that is not 
to be ignored. But the records are prized 
for other reasons as well. (Victor Musical 
Masterpiece Series, N-331) 

FRANCK. Symphony in D Minor. In 
this new recording of an old favorite, Le 
pold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra have made one of their most sump- 
tuous and characteristic contributions to 
the world’s library of symphonies on discs. 
The tonal quality is of a superb richness 
and there is a perfection of balance in the 
ensemble to command admiration anew, 
no matter how much this is taken for 
granted in performances by this orchestra 
under this conductor. (Victor Musical 
Masterpiece Series, M-300.) 

Liszt. ‘A Faust Symphony’. Recorded 
by the Grand Orchestra Philharmonique of 
Paris under the leadership of Selmar Mey- 
rowitz, with the assistance in the third 
movement of the D’Alexis Vlassoff Rus- 
sian Choir. This huge and vastly aspiring 
work of Liszt will be welcomed by many 
who find little opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with it in the concert halls. The 
set is among the best of recent European 
recordings and spreads before the listener 
a panorama of sound that will repay study 
(Columbia Masterworks, Set No. 272.) 

BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 3 in E Fiat 
(‘Eroica’). With Felix Weingartner con- 
ducting, the Vienna Philharmonic, with its 
superb strings, has contributed one of the 
most distinctive and distinguished record- 
ings of the ‘Eroica’. It is complete, except 


that the repeat of the exposition section of 


the first movement is omitted, as was 
often done, it is said, by Beethoven him 
self in performance. (Columbia Master 
works, Set No. 285.) 

3EETHOVEN. Symphony No. 8 in F Major 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym 
phony have recorded with marked clarity 
and the highest polish of detail the short- 
est of the Beethoven symphonies. In three 
double-sided records, the playing is of the 
sharpest and most incisive detail. (Victor 
Musical Masterpiece Series, M-336.) 

Desussy. Sonata No. 3 for violin and 
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Anton Bruckner—A Medallion 


piam Alfred Dubois and Marcel Maas 
unite their gifts in a sensitive and admir- 
ably balanced performance of this late 
work of the French master. Irrespective 
i whether it is one of those that represent 
a decline in his genius, as has been con- 
tended. or merely discloses a different as- 
pect of it, the sonata has details to inter 
est students of form. (Columbia Master- 


works, Set No. X-44.) 





Verpt. Quartet in E Minor. This is an 
Au n recording by the Prisca Quartet, 
which in tone quality, unity of ensembk 


and balance of parts does full justice to 
Verdi's infrequently played quartet, a 
product of the ‘Aida’ period. If not cham 
ber music of importance, the work has 
its measure of personality and charm 


Brunswick-Polydor, Set BP-5.) 


DEBUSSY ‘La Cathédral Engloutie’ 
he Engulfed Cathedral’ This is a 
delightful recording of one of the most 
haracteristic and substantial of Debussy’s 


piano works by Walter Gieseking, who, 
though German born, may well be consid 
ered a specialist in the keyboard compos! 
tion of “le musicien francais”, as Debussy 
stvled himself. The record is notable for 


its delicate coloring and the fine nuances 
f the piano tone. One ten-inch disc. (Col 
umbia ) 

Beri ‘Le Carnival-Romain’ Overt 
ture. Sir Thomas Beecham and the London 
Ph; 


Philharmonic give a brilliant performance 
f the work of Berlioz which appears to 


have the most enduring popularity in the 


concert halls The English horn solo is 
particularly well plaved and the Saltarell 
is achieved with much spirit. One twelve 
nch disc Columbia. ) 

Anonymous. ‘Missa pro Defunctis’ (Ca 


talonian Mass for the Dead). Conducted 
by Harl McDonald, the Choral Society of 
the University of Pennsylvania has re 
corded a very beautiful work, attributed to 
the late sixteenth or early seventeenth cen- 
tury. It comes from Montserrat in Cata- 
lonia, where is situated one of the most 
celebrated of ecclesiastical schools of music, 
attached to the famous Benedictine monas- 
tery of the “Black Virgin”. The ‘Missa pro 
Defunctis’ is founded part on Gregorian 
material and is rather massive in style 
This admirable recording of a very worthy 
performance will be special interest to 


students vf liturgical TrtIs i Two twelve- 
inch disc > \ ict 
TcuHarkovsky. ‘March Slav’. A fair re- 


ording of one of the Russian’s purple 
patches by Arthur Fiedler and the Boston 
Symphony ‘Pops’ orchestra. ( Victor.) 


Vivant. Suite in A, played by Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, with Arpad Sandor at 
the pian Mr. Heifetz employs his cus- 


ood effect in an ar 


tomaryv artistrv to 


red 


rangement = Rusch if light-hearted 
Ws) One disc ( Vietor 
REETHOVEN Quartet No. 8 in E Minor, 
the second Rasounx tisky . Plaved by the 


Prisca Quartet and recorded in Austria to 
excellent effect, though the ten-inch discs 


of which there are six, are inconvenient in 
a work of this length. (Brunswick-Poly- 
dor.) Set BP-7. 


RespicHr. Old Italian Airs and Lute 
dances transcribed by the composer for 
string quartet, preserving much of the 
charm and not a little of the wistfulness 
of this archaic music. Played by the 
Quartetto di Roma and recorded in Eu- 
rope on two twelve inch discs. ( Victor.) 


BacH. ‘Italian’ Concerto, played on 
the harpsichord by Wanda Landowska 
who evokes both a brilliance and poetry 
from the instrument not generally attrib- 
uted to it. Two twelve inch discs, the 
second side of the second being devoted 
to three little preludes and a fugue. (Vic- 
tor.) 


Detius. ‘Sea Drift’; Intermezzo from 
‘Fennimore and Gerda’; ‘Over the Hills 
and Far Away’, and ‘In a Summer Gar- 
den’. The Delius Society does this little 
known composer but mild service in its 
second volume. In the work of largest ex- 
tent, ‘Sea-Drift’ played by the London 
Philharmonic, with John Brownlee, bari- 
tone as soloist, and assisted by the Lon 
don Select Choir, the recording is often 
blurred and out of focus. The solo part 
is too prominent, the chorus sometimes 
submerged by the orchestra, and an imagi- 
native masterpiece to Walt Whitman’s 
poignant poem, whatever the good inten 
tions of the society, suffers in this ver- 
sion. The other works, all orchestral, are 
better recorded, and of the lot ‘In a Sum- 
mer Garden’, proves that it deserves its 
popularity. (Columbia Masterworks.) Set 
No. 290. Seven discs. 

Faure, Ballade, Op. 19, for piano and 
orchestra, played by a symphony led by 
Philippe Gaubert with Marguerite Long 


as soloist. A competent performance of 
good music not particuarly distinguished 
bv genius. Ably recorded. (Columbia 
Masterworks.) Set X-62. Two discs. 


Bacw. Suites No. 3 and 4 in D. Plaved 
by the Busch Chamber Plavers under 
Adolf Busch and recorded in Europe. An 
extraordinary item for Bach collectors, it 
is exceptionally well performed and _ re- 
corded. The first suite contains the fa 
miliar Air for the G String, played in its 
original form which is not for the G 
string. The remainder is lusty, full- 
blooded music In the first suite. two 
oboes, three trumpets, drums and strings 
are employed, and in the second, three 
oboes, bassoon, three trumpets, drums and 
strings. Five discs. (Victor Musical Mas- 
terpiece.) M-339. 
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HUTCHESON OPENS SERIES 
OF DEPAUL UNIVERSITY 


Lecture-Recitals by Maria Kurenko, 
Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, and 
Josef Lhevinne 


Cuicaco, May 5. — The school of 
music of DePaul University began its 
series of master classes and lecture-re- 
citals in Fullerton Hall of the Arts In- 





Ernest Hutcheson 


stitute with five days of lectures and 
recitals by Ernest Hutcheson, April 12 
to 17. Many students and teachers are 
taking advantage of the opportunity to 
enlarge their musical horizon. Mr. 
Hutcheson devoted one hour each eve 
ning to playing an informal program 
with a few comments on the music. The 
second hour was given alternately to a 
concert class, in which those in attend 
ance played, and to a lecture class in 
which he discussed technique and in 
terpretation. 

The remaining artists to be heard in 
this series are Maria Kurenko, April 
26 to May 1; Olga Samaroff-Stokow 
ski, May 24 to 29; and Josef Lhevinne, 
May 31 to June 5. 
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CROWDED HOUSE." 
Available on 


Mot.: National Music League, Inc., 
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"... DISPLAYED HER ABILITY TO SWAY A 
Chicago Daily News 


Music Clubs-Concerts-Opera-Oratorio- Radio 
113 W. 57th St., New York 
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& Cleveland 


Porter 


LOS ANGELES WELCOMES ITURBI AND PHILADELPHIANS 


José Iturbi, Conductor, Is Greeted by Three Members of the Reception Committee Upon His 
Arrival with the Philadelphia Orchestra in Los Angeles for a Two-Day Engagement in the 


Shrine Auditorium. 


Left to Right Are L. E. Behymer, Concert Manager; Mr. Iturbi; Walter 


Woolf King and Frank Forest, Well-Known Singers of Stage, Screen and Radio 


‘TOSCA’ IN PHILADELPHIA 


Puccini Work Is Sixth Offered by 
Civic Grand Opera Company 

PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—The Civic 
Grand Opera, Francesco Pelosi, gen- 
eral director, brought what was on the 
whole, a successful first season, to a 
close with a performance of Puccini’s 
‘Tosca’ in the Academy of Music on 
April 20. The opera was the sixth 
offered by the organization since its 
formation in the Fall. Gabriele Sim- 
eoni conducted. 

Julia Peters as Tosca was in excel- 
lent voice and her dramatic work was 
commendable. The role of Cavaradossi 
was adequately taken by Jose De Gav- 
iria. Nino Ruisi, as Scarpia, replaced 
Stefano Ballarini originally scheduled 
to sing, and gave an effective portrayal. 
Appearing as guest-artist, Pompilio 
Malatesta brought his experience in 
comic roles to: the part of the Sacristan. 
Others in the cast were: Valentin Fig- 


aniak, Angelotti; Costante. Sorvino, 
Spoletta; Theodore Bayer, Sciarrone; 
and Bertha Schlessinger, a Shepherd. 

z.. S. 





Hindemith Central Figure of League of 
Composers Reception 


[The League of Composers and the Cos- 
mopolitan Club joined forces in honoring 
Paul Hindemith at a reception and pro- 
gram of his compositions at the Cosmo- 
politan Club, New York, on the evening of 
April 18. The composer himself was one 
of the principal soloists, playing his Sonata 
for viola alone, Op. 25, No. 1, dating from 
1922, while Georges Barrére and Lydia 
Hoffman Behrend gave the first New York 
performance of the Sonata for flute and 
piano (1936), and Mme. Behrend played 
five piano pieces from Op. 37. Ada Mac- 
Leish, with Celius Dougherty playing the 
piano accompaniments, sang four songs 
trom ‘Das Marienleben’, entitled ‘Geburt 
Maria,’ ‘Pieta’, ‘Stellung Maria mit den 
Auferstandenen’ and ‘Vom Tode Maria’ 
\ large gathering of musicians attended. 








| Chautauqua Summer School 


Lake Chautauqua, New York 
July 5 to August 14 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 


Master Classes, July 5-17 


for 


Pianists, Piano Teachers, and Music Lovers 


AUSTIN CONRADI 


Private Instruction, July 5-Aug. 14 
Master Classes, July 19-Aug. 14 


for 


Pianists, Piano Teachers, and Music Lovers 




















THE ALEXANDER BLOCH | 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Hillsdale, 


Piano, Violin, ‘Cello 
Theory, Composition, Accompanying | 
Chamber Music and String Ensemble 


JULY AND AUGUST 

















LOS ANGELES 


Klemperer Conducts Beethoven 
Ninth—Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in Two Concerts 


los ANGELES, May 5.—A wealth of 
orchestral fare marked the close of the 
current musical season. The Philhar- 
monic, Otto Klemperer conducting, 
ended its eighteenth year with a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, two concerts were given in 
Shrine Auditorium by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, under Iturbi and Stokowski, 
and concerts of the Federal Symphony, 
conducted by Gastone Usigli, added to 
the total. 

The close of Mr. Klemperer’s third 
season found him affectionately in- 
trenched as the chief purveyor of things 
musical in the community. Given a 
freer hand last fall in the formation of 
the orchestra, certain changes in per- 
sonnel have worked to distinct advan- 
tage. 

Both Mr. Klemperer and the musi- 
cians excelled in the presentation of 
Beethoven’s Ninth, the last in the Bee- 
thoven cycle of six concerts. The choral 
symphony was preceded by the First 
Symphony, affording an interesting con- 
trast. The orchestra played magnifi- 
cently in both, rising to heights of 
brilliant virtuosity in the first and last 
movements of the Ninth. The intro- 
duction of the choral theme by the ’cellos 
and basses, was given with awe-inspir- 
ing effect. 

The chorus of 150 voices, trained by 
Dr. Richard Lert, sang gloriously. The 
soloists were Charlotte Boerner, so- 
prano; Clemence Gifford, contralto; 
Felix Knight, tenor, and Emery Darcy, 
baritone, who sang effectively. 


Triple Concerto Performed 


The fifth concert in the cycle on April 
17, brought Richard Buhlig as soloist 
in the ‘Emperor’ Concerto, and the 
triple concerto was played by Mr. Buh- 
lig, John Pennington, concc>tmaster, 
and Alexander Borisoff, ’cellist. The 
symphony was the Eighth. 

Bronislaw Hubermann was violin 
soloist in the last symphonic pair, given 
in the Auditorium on April 15 and 
16. He chose the mighty Brahms Con- 
certo, of which he gave an exalted ex- 
position. Deems Taylor’s ‘Through the 
Looking Glass’ and Dvorak’s ‘New 
World’ Symphony completed the pro- 
gram. 

The orchestra gave sixty-three con- 
certs during the season, including pro- 
grams in San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
Claremont, and at the University of 
California in Los Angeles. There were 
also four concerts for young people and 
several radio broadcasts. The band will 
be re-assembled on July 13, for the open- 
ing of the Hollywood Bowl season. 

The two concerts of the Philadelphia 
visitors in Shrine Auditorium on April 
30 and May 1, were managed by the 
Behymer office and attracted large au- 
diences. Last minute changes brought 
Stokowski to the podium in the latter 
half of the programs, but nothing could 
efface the memory of Iturbi’s brilliant 
playing of Liszt’s Piano Concerto in 
E Flat, in the second program. Seated 
at the piano and conducting his own 
accompaniment, he played with rare 
power. He also conducted Franck’s D 
Minor Symphony, in the first program, 
and a Mozart Symphony, in the second 
Mr. Stokowski’s conducting of Bach 
again revealed his mastery of classic 
literature. 

The Federal Symphony gave a pro 
gram in Philharmonic Auditorium on 


PHILHARMONIC ENDS YEAR 


April 22. A repetition of Borowski’s 
‘Fernando del Nonsentsico,’ conducted 
by Jacques Samossoud, was preceded 
by a symphonic program led by Gastoe 
Usigli. The full-sized band revealed 
the progress it has made in a program 
that included a Glinka overture, De- 
bussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun,’ Usigli’s 
symphonic poem, ‘Humanitas,’ and the 
Glazounoff Violin Concerto, with Peter 
Meremblum as soloist. It was the second 
hearing for the Usigli opus, which de- 
picts musically, the experiences of the 
soul in a world of pain. It was well 
received by the audience. Mr. Merem- 
blum was an agreeable soloist in the 
Glazounoff work, utilizing a somewhat 
small tone to excellent effect, especially, 
in more subdued passages. 

Hat D. Crain 





MANY ARTISTS APPEAR 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


Henry Junge Presents’ Recitalists, 
Instrumentalists and Enter- 
tainers in Washington 


Numerous artists have appeared at 
White House functions and before 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt during 
the 1937 season. Henry Junge is in 
charge of White House Musicales by 
appointment. 

Among the artists and personalities 
to appear have been Alice Wynne, 
dancer; Miss Juliet, character imper- 
sonator; Beveridge Webster, pianist; 
Edna Ferns, accompanist; Charlotte 
Boerner, soprano; Joan Field, accom 
panist; Rene Le Roy, flutist; Coen 
raad V. Bos and Juliet Arnold, accom 
panists; Rosemarie Brancato, soprano; 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor; Ignace 
Friedman, pianist; Arpad Sandor and 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, accompanists ; 
Michael Strange, author and actress; 
Elsa Moegle, harpist; Susanne Fisher, 
soprano; Ruth Breton, violinist; Har- 
rison Potter and Betty Baker, accom 
panists; Dr. Sidney Ross, magician, as- 
sisted by Ben Ames; and members of 
the Pine Mountain Settlement School of 
Kentucky, Glyn Morris, director, with 
Arthur Dodd, accompanist. 


Rosa Ponselle Broadcasts 


Rosa Ponselle was heard on the radi 
on April 17 from Cleveland in the role 
of Carmen with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; on April 25 from Cincinnati 
as guest artist on the General Motors 
Concert program, and on May 2 from 
New York as guest artist on the Magic 
Key hour in a special broadcast for 
music week. 
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Nadia Boulanger and Paul Hin- 
demith Among Visitors—WPA 
Project Gives Beethoven 


Boston, May 5.—Renewed interest 
in France, French music and French 
musicians has been stimulated here by 
the presence of Mile. Nadia Boulanger, 
who has recently given an informal 
talk whereby the Beaver Country Day 
School benefited. Mlle. Boulanger was 
assisted by Mlle. Gisele Peyron, so- 
prano, and Hughes Cuenod, tenor. For 
purposes of illustration Mile. Boulan- 
ger selected, besides other tnings for 
performance, some extracts from 
‘L’Enfant et les sortileges’ by Ravel, 
some children’s songs by Jean Fran- 
caix, a brace of duets by Rameau and 
some extracts from “The Resurrection’ 
by Heinrich Schutz. Long held in high 
regard by musicians as one of the most 
forward looking women musicians of 
France, Mile. Boulanger is now in the 
United States for the purpose of study- 
ing the methods of teaching music in 
American schools and colleges. 

On the evening prior to Mlle. Bou- 
langer’s talk, M. Cuenod was heard in 
a private recital for members of the 
Boston Women’s City Club, presenting 
songs by Lulli, Purcell, Schubert, De- 
bussy and Jacques Beers. Howard 
Slayman offered sympathetic piano ac- 
companiments and the singer was 
warmly applauded. 

Germany has not been neglected by 
Bostonians interested in the modern 
approach to music, and Paul Hindemith 
as a leading exponent of the German 
music of today has been heard in a 
private affair at the Women’s Repub- 
lican Club. For program there was his 
‘Kleine Kammermusik’, Op. 24, No. 
2: his new Sonata for Viola alone, 
played by himself, and ‘Der Schwanen- 
dreher’, a concerto for viola and small 
orchestra, also played by the composer 
accompanied by a group from the Bos- 
ton Symphony. Haydn was represented 
by the Divertimento No. 3 for wood 
winds and horns in pairs. Arthur 
Fiedler conducted the orchestra and the 
program was received with acclaim. 


Flute Players’ Club Ends Season 


Georges Laurent and his associates 
in the Flute Players’ Club have good 
reason to congratulate themselves upon 
the artistic success of the season just 
concluded at the Hotel Vendome. The 
final program, which comprised in part 
a commemoration of the 300th anni- 
versary of Dietrich Buxtehude, opened 
with his Sonata No. 6 for flute, viola 
da gamba and harpsichord, following 
which were works by De Chambon- 
nieres, Handel, Schmitt, Bach and 
Rameau. The artists were Putnam 
Aldrich, harpsichord; Georges Laurent, 
flute: Alfred Zighera, viola da gamba, 
and Victor Polatschek, clarinet. 

Celia Branz, mezzo contralto, was 
recently heard in Jordan Hall in a 
debut recital which brought forward 
songs by Handel, Monteverde, Purcell, 
Mozart, Schubert, Brahms and Hugo 
Wolf. The main item of the program 
was Respighi’s ‘Tl Tramonto’ in an ar- 
rangement for voice and string quar- 
tet, the accompaniment for which was 
played by Messrs. .Joseph Stopak and 
Ralph Silverman, violins: Leon Fleit- 
man, viola, and Oswaldo Mazzucchi., 
‘cello. A first performance of Marie 
Grever’s ‘Quejas Flamencas’ was also 
offered, together with items by De 
Falla and Aylward. Caroline Grey was 
the accompanist. Miss Branz disclosed 
a voice of naturally pleasant quality, 
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BOSTON HEARS FRENCH AND GERMAN MUSIC 


but her interpretative powers are not 
yet at their zenith. 

The State Symphony, a WPA 
project, has concluded its presentation 
of all nine of Beethoven’s symphonies. 
For the presentation of the Ninth Sym- 
phony, the orchestra was augmented by 
the State Chorus, another WPA en- 
terprise, and the soloists were Eleanor 
Steber, soprano; Thelma Jo Fisher, 
contralto; Ben Redden, tenor; and Mel- 
vin Crowell, bass. The performance 
was conducted by Alexander Thiede, 
who has regularly conducted the entire 
series with the exception of a perform- 
ance under the baton of Bearle Marx, 
as guest. Mr. Marx, it may be recalled, 
was the founder and first conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Rio de 
Janeiro and at present is a resident of 
Washington. 

Sevitzky Bids Young Orchestra Farewell 

Fabien Sevitzky has returned to Bos- 
ton for a brief session with his Young 
People’s Orchestra, which he founded 
and trained during his residence here. 
In Jordan Hall the young people under 
his baton have presented Weber’s 
‘Freischiitz’ Overture. the first move- 
ment of Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Sym- 
phony, “Tom Sawyer’ by Dubensky, 
Eight Russian Songs by Liadoff and 
Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite. Mme. Maria 
Koussevitzky (Mrs. Fabien Sevitzky) 
was the soloist, singing an aria from 
‘The Taming of the Shrew’ by Goetz, 
the ‘Nightingale’ by Gliere, Glazunoff’s 
‘Romance Orientale’ and a Russian 
Folksong by Dargomysky. Mr. Sevitzky 
has been separated from this group for 
some time and as he is to become con- 
ductor of the Indianapolis Symphony, 
this concert was in the nature of a 
swan-song for both the founder-con 
ductor and his young people. 

In Steinert Hall, Ruth Culbertson, 
pianist, pleased a small but discriminat- 
ing audience with a program which in- 
cluded the Schumann Sonata, Op. 22, 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 78, and the en- 
tire set of Twenty-four Preludes by 
Chopin. Miss Culbertson’s best work 
was accomplished in the Chopin group, 
wherein her fleet fingers served her well 
in revealing the composer’s intentions. 

The final concert of its season has 
been given in the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul by the Bach Cantata Club, 
Mrs. Langdon Warner conductor. The 
program comprised “Three Scenes from 
the Bible’ by Heinrich Schiitz (1585- 
1672), Palestrina’s ‘Stabat Mater’ and 
Mozart’s ‘Missa Brevis’ in D. (K. 194). 
The fine qualities of musicianship dis- 
tinguishing this group were again dis- 
played and the audience which nearly 
filled the cathedral listened with silent 
and completely reverent attention. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 


STADIUM TO GIVE WAGNER 


Five Operas, Including ‘Ring,’ to Be 
Presented in Concert Form 

A Wagner festival will be given at 
the Lewisohn Stadium on July 12, 14, 
20, 22 and 27 under the baton of Fritz 
Reiner when ‘Rheingold’, ‘Walkie’, 
‘Siegfried’, ‘G6tterdamerung’ and ‘Tris- 
tan’ will be presented in that order. The 
orchestra will be that of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. 

The festival will be one of the fea- 
tures of the twentieth anniversary of 
these concerts and the works will be 
given in condensed concert form. The 
soloists include Florence Easton, Ed- 
wina Eustis, Goeta Ljungberg, Paul 
Althouse, Dudley Marwick, Julius 
Huehn, Irra Petina, Kathryn Meisle, 





A CONTRALTO AND SOME RADIO CONFRERES 


Kathryn Meisle (Centre), Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera, with Five Associates in Her 
Recent Bing Crosby Hour Broadcast. On the Left Are Florence Lake, Bob Burns, Humorisr, 
and Victor McLaglen, Screen Actor, and at the Extreme Right Jimmy Dorsey, Orchestra Leader 


Florence Kirk, Leonard Treash, Hud- 
son Carmody, Stefano Ballarini, Wil- 
liam Martin and Louis Purdey. 

‘Lady Macbeth of Mzensk’, the Rus- 
sian opera by Dmitri Shostakovich, and 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Salome’ will be two 
other operas to be staged. The Art of 
Musical Russia will participate in the 
former and Erica Darbo will sing the 
title role in the latter. Both will be 
conducted by Alexander Smallens. 





Dorothy Orton Returns from Tour 

Dorothy Orton, soprano, recently re 
turned from a tour in the course of 
which she was soloist at the Spring 
musicale of the Women’s Athletic Club 
of Chicago on April 22, and sang in an 
oratorio with the Susquehanna Uni- 
versity Choral Society at Selinsgrove, 


Pa. She was heard as guest soloist 


with the Festival Symphony New 
York on April 18, Samuel Gardner 
conductor, and sang a number of songs 
by Marion Bauer on a recent NBC 
Music Guild Broadcast. In January 
she made an extensive western tour 
appearing with the Tulsa Symphony at 
Tulsa, Okla., and in recital in Puebl 
Col. 

Virgil Fox on Spring Tour 


Virgil Fox, American concert orga 
>? 





ist, appeared in recital on April 22 in 


All Saints Church in Great Neck, L. I. 
where he played an original work by 


Hugh McAmis, organist 
His schedule includes 
Bridgewater College, Va.; 
Tenn.; Augusta, Ga., and Hanover, Pa 


of that church 


programs im 


Memphis, 


In Memphis, Mr. Fox will dedicate the 


new organ of the First Baptist Church 














College of Music 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 


Presents 


The Eminent Violinist and Pedagogque 


LOUIS PERSINGER 


in a Master Class in Violin 


JUNE 21 TO JULY 23, 1937 


Address All Communications to 
Prof. Rowland W. Dunham, Director, College of Music 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
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‘Poisoned Kiss’ Staged at Juilliard 


Comic Opera by Vaughan Will- 
iams, Described As An Ex- 
travaganza, Produced With 
Alternating Student Casts 


ALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, 

one of the main stays in the rather 
tightly-laced corset that has held English 
musical literature so erect since the days 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, has loosed himself 
to the extent of writing a comic operetta: 
at least the words are comic opera, but 
the music is touched with the vernal voice 
of England. 

The way of his inclination was ‘The 
Poisoned Kiss’, or ‘The Empress and the 
Necromancer’, a romantic extravaganza in 
three acts to a book by Evelyn Sharp, 
whose occasional witticisms are a little too 
consciously music-hall to make more than 
the corners of the mouth curve. The 
American premiere of this odd wedding of 
text and music was offered by the opera 
department of the Juilliard School of Music 
with a generally appreciative eye to its 
humorous incongruities. 

The story is briefly that of Tormentilla, 
daughter of a magician who has nurtured 
her upon poisons to the point of immuniza- 
tion, the while she takes fancies to cobras, 
toads and other “lovely creatures’. Tor- 
mentilla’s kiss is, after all the prussic acid 
and cyanide she has consumed in her life- 
time, of course fatal, and she poisons the 
Prince, whose mother also dabbles in 
magic, with a flair for spiritualism on the 
side. The mother effects a counter spell 
and the only remedy (counter-irritant?) 
for the two is marriage, which is per- 
formed to the tune of a jolly hornpipe. 

Such a bare outline can only yield a 
glimpse of the situation afforded—for 
duets, ensembles, choral singing, dancing, 
and the grotesquerie attendant upon a fan- 
tastic operetta are in abundance. The set- 
ings are left a good deal to the imagina- 
tion, the eye filling in and building upon the 
framework wisely left suggestive by stu- 
dents of the class in stagecraft. They 
were not always harmonious, however, with 
the spirit of the music since that, as has 
been previously noted, partakes of English 


country life, balladry and down-country 
pipings. The music for the second act in 
particular, was happily conceived and 
scored, though it savored of Puccini in both 
orchestration and melodic content. How- 





Ralph Vaughan Williams 


ever, since the composer wrote the opera 
“for fun”, it is wise not to quibble too 
much with his ideas. If a mélange was 
intended it was happily effected, though 
the open-air quality of the music was 
often at sixes and sevens with the settings. 
The principals upon the opening night 
were much in the spirit of the music, gave 
a deal of pleasure to the audience and 
seemed to derive as much themselves in 
performance. Of these Annamary Dickey, 
Gean Greenwell, Alice George, and Albert 
Gifford deserve especial commendation for 
competent singing, credible acting and 
praiseworthy enunciation of the text. 
Chief interest centered upon the orchestra 
which turned out to be the stellar per 
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‘THE POISONED KISS’, opera @ 
three acts by Ralph Vaughan Williams tc 
a text by Evelyn Sharp. American pre 
miere at the Juilliard School of Music 
April 21, evening. Alternating casts 
Angelica—Annamary Dickey, Helen Var 
Loon. 

Gallanthus—William Fletcher Smith, 
Glenn Darwin. 

Hob—Carl Nicholas, Lee Couch 

Gob—Wistar Yearsley, William Gepheart 

Lob—Lincoln Newfield, Richard Reeves 

Dipsacus—Gean Greenwell, David Otto 

Amaryllis—Albert Gifford, Arthur Der 
Voss. 

First Medium—Signe Gulbrandsen, Dore 
thea Torbeson. 

Second Medium—Athenae Pappas, Amma 
belle Ott. 

Third Mediun 

artigan. 

Third Medium—Dorothy Dudley, 
Hartigan 

Empress Persicaria—Mary Frances Let 
nerts, Mary Louise Beltz 

An Attendant—Peter Pag 

Conductor, Albert Stoessel 

Stage director, Alfred Valent 

Production manager, Frederich K 

Chorusmaster, Gregory Ashmat 


Dorothy Dudieys Doroths 


Doroths 


former, and under Albert Stoessel, the 
sparkling, tuneful and exceptionally well 
put together score yielded many reward- 
ing moments In the last 
music proved better than the subject 


W. P 
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BALLET IN BALTIMORE 
GIVES FIRST PROGRAM 


New Co-operative Group Seen im a 
“Mechanized” Dance, “Work’, an 
Aztec Fancy, and ‘Carnival’ 


BALTIMORE, May 5.—The Balitn 
Ballet, a co-operative venture which is 
to advance choreographic art in _ the 
community, had its first public 
ance at the Auditorium Theatre 
April 24 before an enthusiastic audience 
which welcomed the group of twenty 
four attractive young dancers. Editi 
Joesting, Vera Hax and Robert B 
3yrnes are the organizers of the Bal 
timore Ballet and the care which 
marked the preparation of the 
program, its inventive colorfulmess 
costumes, arrangement of dances and 
other artistic details, is indeed a real 
achievement. Edmund Cooke conduct- 
ing an orchestra of twenty-five added 
to the effectiveness of the program 
which included ‘Work’ a mechanized 
Ballet, ‘Poéme Enchantee’, a classical 
tale; ‘Quetzal-Coatl’, an Aztec 

and the concluding brilliant 
‘Hungarian Carnival’ 

The Mordkin Ballet appeared 
Ford’s Theatre on April 23 before 
very large audience which found de 
lightful entertainment in the presenta 
tion of ‘Giselle’, story by Theophile 
Gautier with music by Adolphe Adam 
This ballet was contrasted 
more vivid and picturesque composi 
tion, a recent ballet “The Goldfish’ set 
to music by Alexander Tcherepnin. The 
solo dancers and the assisting hallet 
showed the guiding interest of Mikhail 
Mordkin in the technical ease and pic- 
toral grace of the presentations. Eugene 
Fuerst led the orchestra with routined 
skill. William Albaugh was the local 
sponsor for the performance. F.C. B 
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Jayne Rullman, Harpist, Plays in 
Pelham and New York 

Jayne Rullman, voung harpist, wh 
made a successful debut on March 2 
a result of that recital 
weeks after it, has fulfilled engagements 
in Pelham, N. Y. and at the Comoed 
in New York Citv. Tennev Mamage 
ment has charge of Miss Rullman’s ap 
pearances. 


und within 


KANSAS CITY HEARS 
BRIEF OPERA SERIES 


Resemarie Brancate and Lela 
May Flynn Sing in Major 
Roles with San Carlo 


Kansas Crry, May 5—The major 
event of the past fortmight was a brief 
seasom of opera by the Sam Carlo Com- 
pamy from April 15 to 18 inclusive. Of 
especial local mterest was the appear- 
=f Rosemarie Bramecato, coloratura 

umd mative of Kansas City, 
tine title role of ‘Lucia di 

for the first time. She 
vocal gifts and histrionic 





ability to the part 
Cavalleria Rusticana brought another 
native before a large amdience, Lela 
May Flynn, w samg the part of San- 
tmz tier haghlights of the season 
ere Hizi Koyke’s portrayal of Madama 
Butter tiy umd the performances of 
2 L’Oracolo”. Carlo Peroni 
vas the able comductor 
The Missowri Federation of Music 
Iwhs held a three-days’ session in the 
] Muechlebach from April 1 to 3. 
Business meetimgs, choral activities, 
mets amd muscellaneous musical pro- 
crams figured m the activities. Mrs. 
J. A. Jardime + guest speaker 
Mamy Recitalists Heard 
2 recemt recitals have been 


Felts amd Mrs. Hal K. Negbauer, 


piamists, Nimo Martini, tenor, who was 
presented April 14, with Miguel 
Sandoval at the piamo, and Daniel Eri 
comrt, poamist, who has spent the past 

em weeks at the Comservatory con 


Sir Carl Busch, composer and music 
craton nt relebrated his sev 
nty-Gith barthday- Frances Gavnes. 

wratura sopramo, gave a recital at 

e Young Matroms”’ Club, and Nancy 

rime, comtraltoe, amd Margaret Dunn, 

amist, were amomg other artists heard 
- remtti 

Mu Phi Epsilom Sorority presented 


mg artists im ‘An 


aie a Beliees Gelisncmn’ 
None chumann, un 


ler the directiom of Mr. and Mrs. Har 
Vam Duzee. The Robert Quick 
String Quartet recently gave three ex 
cellent chamber music programs. They 
[ Craft, harpist, 


clarinetist 
LAN 2a FEDER M AN 
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Conductor 
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LIGHT MUSIC AIDS 
MINNEAPOLIS FUND 





Symphony’s Popular “Viennese 
Nights” Give Impetus to 
Guaranty Campaign 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 5.—The experi- 
ment of the Minneapolis Symphony in 
regaling its patrons with light music 
while they sipped and supped has proved 
a popular venture and has given needed 
impetus to the current campaign for a 
$140,000 guaranty fund. 

Three “Viennese Nights,” with hof- 
brau atmosphere, were staged in the 
Minneapolis auditorium. the third 
night was practically a sell-out, and 
heavy attendance was registered on 
the other two. Guy Fraser Harrison 
of Rochester conducted the orchestra 
at these popular concerts, and various 
local soloists appeared. 

With the season’s termination, the 
fund campaign is on in full swing. 
Scores ot men and women in the Twin 
Cities are serving on the solicitation 
committees. 

The tortnight’s music has been inter- 
esting and varied. William MacPhail 
conducted the Apollo club, male singing 
group, in the second of its concerts, 
which was more or less in popular vein. 
Outstanding on its program was the 
coronation scene from Moussorgsky’s 
‘Boris Godounott’, Genevieve Naegele, 
the Andrew male quartet and members 
ot the club were heard in solos. 

The St. Paul Civic Opera Associa- 
tion brilliantly closed a successful season 
with a triple bill in the St. Paul audi- 
torium comprising Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘Se- 
cret of Suzanne,’ Leoncavallo’s ‘Pagli- 
acci’ and as entr’acte a ballet ‘Strauss- 
ana’, based on melodies by Johann 
Strauss. Three conductors officiated— 
Thure Fredrickson, the association’s 
regular director; Bernhard Andersen, 
PWA orchestra conductor, and Walter 
Pfitzner, recently engaged as assistant 
conductor, 

Cara Verson, pianist, gave a diverting 
program of modern Spanish music at 
the Minneapolis Art Institute. 

Downes Plays Concerto 

The novelty of the week just closed 
was the appearance of Olin Downes, 
music critic of the New York Times, as 
soloist in MacDowell’s A Minor con- 
certo, in which he had the support of 
the University Symphony under Abe 
Pepinsky. Mr. Downes, insisting on his 
amateur status and declaring himself the 
“worst pianist out of jail”, nevertheless 
gave an intelligent, lucid and zestful per- 
formance. The balance of the program 
was made up of Arthur Foote’s E Major 
Suite for strings, two excerpts, and 
Henry S. Gilbert’s Comedy Overture. 

A stimulating program of chamber 
music was given recently by Carl Berg- 
gren, pianist, and a string ensemble 
made up of symphony men. Numbers 
played were a trio by Gaspar Cassado 
and the Schubert ‘Forellen’ Quintet. 
Cordelia Thacker, young pianist, made 
her debut and revealed good technique 
and considerable power. 

Compositions by Stanley R. Avery, 
local church organist and choir director, 
made up the second composers’ labora- 
tory forum sponsored by the Minnesota 
music project. Joun K. SHERMAN 
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CELEBRATE MUSIC WEEK IN WEST VIRGINIA 


The Girls’ 


Choral Club of Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmont, 
National Music Week with a Musical and Tea on May 2. 


W. Va. Opened 
The Members, with Their Director 


Mary B. Price (Left) Are, (Upper Row Left to Right), Nellie Shircliffe, Hariett Rogers, Olive 

Mae Jackson, Beatrice Lane, Margaret MacLuckie, Sue Brill, Clare Fordyce and Frances Brill 

and (Lower Row) Mary Grace Fox, Eloise Byrd, Matilda Whitlach, Madeline Wetts, Florence 
Eshenbaugh. Elizabeth lce and Mary Hunsaker 


Heeeenemerbentpensourtaganeetiens siete 


ITHACA WELCOMES 
ROCHESTER PLAYERS 


Iturbi Conducts Philharmonic in Visit 
and Is Soloist in the 
Beethoven Work 
IrHaca, May 5.—José Iturbi, in his 


appearance here with the Rochester 
Philharmonic on March 19, simul- 
taneously conducted, and played, the 


Beethoven C Minor piano concerto. The 
performance was brilliant and eloquent, 
and the supporting program, with spe- 
cial mention of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Caprice Espagnole’ attested to the 
ability of the conductor and his plavers. 

In a concert on Feb. 28 by the Ithaca 
College Orchestra, Craig McHenry, 
conductor, the soloist was Elliott Ac- 
kerly, who gave a brilliant performance 
of Grieg’s A Minor piano concerto. On 
March 14 the College Band, led by 
Walter Beeler, appeared in concert, the 
soloist being Jean Rowell, trombonist. 

The spring concert of the Ithaca High 
School band and orchestra took place 
on March 17 under Dayton F. Laytham 
and S. Carolyn Marsh. 

A performance of Beethoven’s ‘Mount 
of Olives’ on Good Friday w was the cli- 
max of Lenten music in city churches. 
It was given by the Sage Chapel Choir 
of Cornell University under Paul J. 
Weaver, assisted by a choir of tenors. 
Luther M. Noss, organist and members 
of the University Orchestra, assisted. 
Soloists were Joseph Lautner, tenor, of 
the Westminster Choir School, Isabelle 
Tarboux, soprano, and Thomas Tracy, 
baritone. 


Chamber Music Fills Calendar 


The Pro Arte Quartet presented 
quartets by Haydn, Borodin, and Bee- 
thoven on March 4. On Feb. 28 a pro- 
gram of chamber music was played by 
three groups of instrumentalists coached 
by Joseph Kirshbaum. On March 21 
the String Sinfonietta under Ronald In- 
galls, played a Richter Sinfonia da 
Camera and a Stamitz Orchestra 


Quartet. Ida Deck Haigh was soloist 
In this series Mr. Noss gave a recital 
devoted to Bach’s organ music on March 
7. On March 14 a joint recital by Mr 


Kirshbaum, violinist, and Mr. Weaver 
pianist, listed sonatas by Semaillic 
Grieg and Ireland 

The program of the fourth annua 


public concert of the en Ohh 
on Easter Sunday consisted of Andrew 
C. Haigh’s Quartet in B Minor and 
Mr. Kirshbaum’s Quartet in D Mimor 
both being played by the Cornel] String 
Quartet. 

During Farm and Home Week at 
Cornell University, the University Or- 
chestra was conducted by George L. 
Coleman, the Ithaca College Band was 
heard in concert, and Luther Noss gave 
an organ recital. The college orchestra 
was heard under Craig McHenry 

George Perkins Raymond, tenor; Car! 


J. Parrish, clavichordist; Theodora 
Kingsbury, and Jackie Rees, English 
boy soprano, all recently appeared m= 
recitals. J.M.B 


z 





TWO ORCHESTRAS 
PLAY IN OAKLAND 


San Framcisce Sympheny Led 
by Meateux—Huberman Is 
Damas, Caz. Mar >—The San 

Syupheny, Pierre Monteux 

played its Gmal spring con- 

Caiitercum University Campus, 

Carumval Romaine’ ; 

Resempoun Stravinsky's ‘Fire 

ond Sante", amd with Bronisiaw Huber- 
the Brabmes Violin Concerto. The 
read with enthusiasm 
und was the best erchestral offering. 

Nir. Hiutermum pleased a large audience, 
spandimg tw many recalls. 

Aieert Elices led bis University Sym- 
phony im 2 sumwessial comeert early this 
month Sxiwa Lent violimist, was solo- 

m the Mezact D Major Concerto. 


1 Dac | Ge © GEVersity 


Tans 
Org 3a Te 9a qees et - ag 
oSIt Ge 


audience 
was the Bach tramscription by William 
Demy, 2 gradiate of the school, of the 
Preiade and Fague m E Minor. Men- 
Gelssoim’s “Fimgal’s Cave’ Overture and 
the Babes D Majer Symphony 
rounded ont 2 weil played program. 


Weeks fer Band Heard 





Im the samme anditorium, Charles 
LIS Cuma Ge University Ss con- 
cert Bamd Iwe erigimal works for 
syimphhomc bumd were beard, Respighi’s 
Humtmenower” amd Trutmer’s ‘Patrol, 

ladierm Soule [he latter ts a local 

i rN Ma DS Was Writlenm e¢xpressiy 

x the Caloorum group Bach tran- 
~ Cos ei tie terest m the o&rst 

some of witecit were well conducted 

DiTum VW uson 

m OQeblamd the St. Olai _ Choir, F. 

a Chrismtansen, conductor, sang to 
an wodbemoe of +0" Lawrence T Tibbett 
with Ed@ward Harris at the piano, 
Closed the Onkiaed F orumt'S current sea- 
som, with a gmemorable concert m Oak- 
tend ~Amdimorusrm, ADELYN FLEMING 
Speldimg Selvast With Miami Symphony 

Miuawt, May 3—Albert Spalding, 


vaolamst, was solemt with the Univer- 


sity of Miuem Symphony on March 29, 
under the haacr Arnold Volpe, play- 
mg the Miemiiissobn Concerto m E 
Mumor. Beethowen’s Seventh Symphony 
end Emesco’s First “Roumanian’ Rhap- 
sody were the orchestral offerings. 


Gladys Syarthout 





Mezzo-Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


Famed in 


Opera -Concert -Radio-Screen 








Washington Post: 


Poetic sensibility and keen perception.” 


ALTON JONES 
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Orchestra Has Played Works By 
Him Seventeen Times—New 
Roussel Rhapsodie Heard 


Boston, May 5.—Homage to the late 
Arthur Foote, American _ scholar, 
teacher and composer, distinguished the 
twenty-second brace of Friday-Saturday 
concerts by the Boston Symphony, at 
which Dr. Koussevitzky conducted the 
following numbers: 

Symphony No. 8, in C Minor........ Bruckner 

‘A Night Piece’ for Flute and String Orch- 

sent (Mar. §, i883-April 9, 1937) 

Soloist: Georges Laurent 
Prelude, ‘Deep Forest’.......... Mabel Daniels 
(First performances at these concerts) 
‘Beautiful Blue Danube’ Waltzes, Op. 314 
Johann Strauss 
(First performance at these concerts) 

It is a source of satisfaction to the 
friends of Arthur Foote that his varied 
talents were properly recognized in his 
lifetime. Modest, unassuming, small and 
slightly stoop-shouldered, Mr. Foote’s 
most characteristic possession was a 
pair of piercing eyes with a humorous 
twinkle which belied their seeming 
sternness. Mr. Foote’s mind was as 
keenly analytical as his eyes were sharp, 
and while his observations were oc- 
casionally tinged with acid, none might 
gainsay their pertinency. He was 
neither a propagandist nor a musical 
adventurer; his works were always 
melodious and clothed in harmonies 
over which there could be no possible 
clash of opinion. The very lack of con- 
troversial material in his music is un- 
doubtedly one of its strongest assets— 
it is music which will not “date’—and 
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BOSTONIANS HONOR MEMORY OF FOOTE 


by virtue of its sound construction it 
will probably provide tonal enjoyment 
for a melody-loving public for some 
time to come. Mr. Foote’s last public 
appearance of note was at a Boston 
Symphony concert last December at 
which time Dr. Koussevitzky drew him 
to the stage following a performance of 
his E Major Suite, Op. 63, for String 
Orchestra. 

In 1887, under the baton of Wilhelm 
Gericke, this orchestra gave the first 
performance of Mr. Foote’s Overture 
‘In the Mountains’, Op. 14, and in the 
course of the intervening fifty years his 
name has appeared on Boston Sym- 
phony programs no less than seventeen 
times in the Friday-Saturday series— 
surely an instance of a prophet honored 
in his own country. 

Needless to say, the ‘Night Piece’ 
played Jn Memoriam was an exquisite 
performance with Mr. Laurent at his 
best in the gracious measures for his 
instrument. It was peculiarly appropri- 
ate that Dr. Koussevitzky should have 
chosen this work, since Mr. Foote was 
wont to refer to it with affection, al- 
though he usually termed it “a small 
thing,” “a mood,” or again, “a little 
picture in tone.” 

Bostonians who have followed the 
creative progress of Mabel Daniels 
found pleasure in the performance of 
her Prelude, ‘Deep Forest’. It will be 
remembered, perhaps, that Miss Dan- 
iels’s father was for many years presi- 
dent of the famous Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston. Miss Daniels there- 
fore grew up in an atmosphere of 
music and during her course at Rad- 
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Susanne Fisher 
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cliffe College she evidenced an unusual 
talent for composition. Although heard 
for the first time at these concerts, 
‘Deep Forest’ was not unknown to us, 
and as upon other occasions, its meas- 
ures revealed a sensitive feeling for 
melodic continuity and a competent 
technique in orchestration. The work 
was beautifully played and enthusi- 
astically applauded, with the composer 
present to take a bow from her seat. 
It perhaps betrays no secret to mention 
that by far the most pretentious work 
yet undertaken by Miss Daniels is her 
latest opus, just completed, although not 
fully orchestrated, a unique feature of 
which is the opening Prologue for six- 
teen women’s voices. The remainder of 
the work is scored for dramatic so- 
prano, mixed and full orchestra. 
Bruckernites in this city had their in- 
nings at this concert with the perform- 
ance of the C Minor Symphony which 
must have satisfied the most exacting 
listener. Of undeniable worth, this sym- 
phony even with the cuts made by Dr. 
Koussevitzky is still too verbose, and at 
least one listener felt that it inclined 
toward grandiloquence rather than 


METROPOLITAN OPER 


Series of Opera Performances 
Termed Artistic Success— 
Symphony Plans Listed 


CLEVELAND, May 5.—After an ab- 
sence of five years the Metropolitan 
Opera returned to Cleveland for a series 
of performances that was an artistic and 
financial success. 

Among the works given were ‘Le Coq 
d’Or’ and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’; ‘Tris- 
tan und Isolde’, ‘Faust’, ‘Aida’, ‘Lohen- 
grin’, ‘Mignon’, ‘Carmen’; and ‘Il Tro- 
vatore’. Conductors who participated 
were Artur Bodanzky, Maurice de 
Abravanel, Wilfred Pelletier, Gennaro 
Papi and Ettore Panizza. 

The finest performances were the two 
Wagnerian offerings, made so by the 
superb artistry of Lauritz Melchior and 
Kirsten Flagstad. In the French and 
Italian offerings a lack of first rate art- 
ists, with the exception of Elisabeth 
Rethberg and Ezio Pinza, was percept- 
ible 

Orchestra Season Ends 

Artur Rodzinzki brought the nine- 
teenth season of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra to a close with the concerts of April 


22 and 24 when Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony was brilliantly performed. 


The soloists were Jeannette Vreeland, 
soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, con- 
tralto; William Hain, tenor; Keith 


in Charlestown, Va. 








Metropolitan Engages 
Fisher for Third Year 


Soprano Also to Sing in St. Louis Opera 
During the Summer 


Susanne Fisher, soprano, has been 
re-engaged, for the third time, by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for the 
season of 1937-38. During the last year 
she was heard as Cio-Cio-San in 
‘Madama Butterfly’ as Nedda in ‘Pagli- 
acci’ and Marguerite in ‘Faust.’ 

Miss Fisher will sing in a perform- 
ance of ‘The Bartered Bride’ with the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera Company 
in the coming summer, and will be heard 
in a performance of ‘La Bohéme’ at 
Chautauqua in July singing the role of 
Mimi. 

She was heard as soloist with the 
Apollo Club of Brooklyn on April 27, 
gave a recital in Morgantown, Va., on 
April 21, and was heard on April 24 
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exceptional quality to the work. 
Turning to France (and Belgium) 

for the program of his penultimate con- 

cert for this season, Dr. Koussevitzky 


chose the following sequence: 
Symphonic Variations, ‘Istar,’ Op. 42..d'lndy 
‘Psyche Borne away by Zephyrs’ from the 
Symphonic Poem ‘Psyche’.............. Franck 
Rhapsodie ‘Flamande’ ..............++. Roussel 
(First performances in the United States) 
‘Fantastic’ Symphony, Op. 14A........ Berlioz 


Of these works the Roussel naturally 
commanded the largest share of inter- 
est, especially among those particularly 
interested in nationalism in music, since 
the score reveals, besides other things, 
the popular Flemish themes of the 
‘Song of the Beggars’, ‘The Spinner’, 
‘Kareltje’ and so on. At the conclusion 
of a performance both brilliant and 
penetrating, the general feeling existed 
that, although it was workmanlike, the 
opus carried only slender appeal, at 
least for Bostonians. The remainder of 
the program was familiar material not 
too frequently heard and of course 
illumined by the virtuosity of orchestra 
and conductor. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 





A VISITS CLEVELAND 


The Cleveland Phil- 
Boris Goldovsky, 


Falkner, baritone. 
harmonic Chorus, 
conductor, assisted. 
Next season twenty pairs of con- 
certs will be given. Assisting soloists 
will be Rachmaninoff, Enesco, Elman, 
Horowitz, Spalding, Arthur Rubinstein, 
Garbousova, Totenberg, Loesser and de 
Gomez. A series of ballets and possibly 
a Spring festival of opera and choral 
works will be included in the program. 
The Intercollegiate Orchestra festival 
was held at Baldwin-Wallace Conserva- 
tory at Berea under Carl Schuler on 
\pril 24. The orchestra was composed 
of over 100 students from fifteen Ohio 
colleges. Guy Fraser Harrison was 
guest conductor. 
STEWART MATTER 


STEELE 


CLOVIS 


Tenor 


M ement: 
RICHARD COPLEY 
113 W. 87th St., New York 
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SEATTLE CHORUSES 
APPEAR IN CONCERT 


Junior Amphions, Norwegian 
Male Chorus and Apollo 
Club in Programs 


SEATTLE, May 5. — The Junior 
Amphions, young men’s chorus organ- 
ized and directed by Arville Belstad, 
gave its annual concert on March 19, 
assisted by Alice Corlett Davis, soprano, 
and Betty Bradshaw Dent, pianist. The 
Norwegian Male Chorus, August Wer- 
ner, conductor, gave its spring concert 
on March 16, assisted by Clara Pladsen, 
soprano, the accompanists being Ger- 
trude Werner and Jane Sylliaasen. The 
Apollo Club was heard under R. H. 
Kendrick on March 11, with Vena Soco- 
lofsky, soprano, and John Hopper, 
pianist, assisting. 

The Seattle Musical Art Society de- 
voted its March meeting to the dance, 
illustrations being given by Gertrude 
Weinzirl with Vesta Muth Richards at 
the piano, and the Thursday Music Club 
observed its sixth anniversary. Works 
of Cecile Chaminade were featured at 
the Woman’s Century Club; a program 
of English music was given by the 
Ladies Musical Club, featuring madri- 
gals under Ella Helm Boardman, and 
the Washington Federation of Music 
Clubs sponsored a program of Washing- 
ton composers, presenting works by 
George F. McKay, Carl Paige Wood, 
Irene Rodgers, William Coburn, C. 
Olin Rice, Harrison Raymond, Kather- 
ine A. Glen and Katherine Robinson. 


Cornish School Pupils Active 


Recent programs at Cornish School 
featured dance pupils of Welland Lath- 
rop on March 6 and 7, and voice pupils 
of Maude Conley Hopper and piano 
pupils of Dorothes Hopper Jackson on 
March 19. A group of young pianists 
from the studio of Paul Pierre McNeely 
gave the fourth program of his current 
series. Jennie B. Brygger gave a 
demonstration of the Oxford Piano 
Course on March 5 and the music de- 
partment of the University of Washing- 
ton, gave its annual pre-Easter concert 
under August Werner, half of the pro- 
gram being devoted to the Easter story, 
text by Dr. Herbert H. Gowen and 
music settings by Carl Paige Wood. 
Other programs of the month included 
an organ concert by Walter A. Ejich- 
inger and pupil recitals from the studios 
of Kenneth G. Ernst and Herbert 
Malloy. 

One of the delightful programs of the 
past month was given by Eleanor Steele, 
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soprano, and Hall Clovis, tenor, on 
March 3, under the auspices of the Sun- 
set Club. The accompanist was Brooks 
Smith. Another concert of unusual merit 
was given by Marian Anderson, Negro 
contralto, supported at the piano by 
Kosti Vehanen. 

Cecilia Schultz presented two artists 
in her dance series, Nimura and Lisan 
Kay on March 6, and Trudi Schoop and 
her group on March 20. 

Davin ScHEETZ CRAIG 


PITTSBURGH CHOIRS 
SING BACH WORKS 


‘St. John Passion’ and B Minor 
Mass Given—Hofmann Plays 
Chopin Concerto 








PittsBuRGH, May 5.—During Easter 
week, two leading choruses sang Bach. 
John Julius Baird led the Bach Festi- 
val Choir in the ‘St. John Passion’. 
Solo parts were sung by Sara Jamison 
Logan, Erma Weber, Arthur Kraft, 
William Cover, Josef Haydn and Ed- 
ward Williams. A WPA Orchestra of 
sixty played the accompaniment. 

On Good Friday afternoon in the 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church, the 
Mendelssohn Choir under Ernest Lunt, 
repeated the Bach B Minor Mass. 
Ethel Sellers McGill, Alta Shultz, Er- 
nest McChesney, and Fred Patton were 
soloists. Homer Wickline was organ- 
ist. 

Josef Hofmann joined the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Society at the March concert, 
playing the Chopin F Minor Piano Con- 


certo. The orchestra, Antonio Modar- 
elli, conducting played the Brahms 
Third Symphony, Borodin’s ‘Polovt- 


sian Dances’, and Weber’s Overture to 
‘Euryanthe’. 

The Tri-State Choral Festival by 400 
singers from many mills in this district 
brought John Charles Thomas as solo- 
ist. The genial baritone was in gay 
spirits and excellent voice singing with 
the chorus the ‘Toreador’ song from 
‘Carmen’ and Sullivan’s ‘Lost Chord’. 
The choirs sang a program that ranged 


from Arcadelt and Bach to Oley 
Speaks. 

The Art Society closed its season 
with a recital by Ezio Pinza. The pro- 


gram was mainly from Italian sources 
with a group of English songs. 


Prizes Awarded 


Dr. Arbuthnot, president of the Art 
Society, announced the two prize win- 
ners for original compositions. The 
Mu Phi Epsilon prize of $50 went to 
William Wentzel for a work for two 
pianos, and Martin Leisser’s prize of 
$100 to Russell Wichmann for his an- 
them, ‘The Day Spring of Eternity’. 

Samuel Kliatchko, first ’cellist of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, gave his annual 
recital in the Schenley Ballroom with 
Earl Truell at the piano. There were 
sonatas of Henry Eccles and Brahms 
and several groups of miniatures. 

The Friends of Chamber Music pre- 
sented the Shapiro String Quartet in 
concert. Victor Saudek, flutist, joined 
the quartet in works by Foote, Reger, 
and Jan Brandt-Buys. The quartet 
plaved the Strauss quartet, McEwen’s 
‘Les Dunes’ and a ‘Jota’ by Granados. 

The Sisterhood of Rodef Sholem 
Temple offered Madeline Rosenbaum, 
pianist, at its principal musicale of the 
year. Bach, Brahms, Chopin, Lecuona, 
Debussy and Liszt contributed to the 
program which attracted a very large 
audience. J. Frep LIssFeLt 
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Paris Hears New Ballet by Florent Schmitt 





‘Oriane-La-Sans-Egale, Played 
by Paris Philharmonic Under 
Miinch Proves to Be a Bril- 
liant and Significant Work 


By EpMUND PENDLETON 
PARIS, May 1. 
ONE of the most significant of the 
new scores revealed toward the 
end of the season was Florent Schmitt's 
ballet ‘Oriane-La-Sans-Egale’ which 
had its first performance in concert 
form by the Paris Philharmonic under 
Charles Munch in Pleyel Hall. It is a 
work of large proportions with impor- 
tant choral and tenor solo parts. The 
action takes place in Oriane’s chateau 
in Avignon in the fourteenth century. 
Oriane, named “la sans-égale” because 
of her great beauty, is surrounded by 
admirers of all sorts. A dwarf, a poet, 
jugglers, and finally a wealthy Mongol 


merchant, who arrives with presents, 
besiege her. Oriane, perverse, curious 
and cruel, plays with their passions. 


The poet is murdered and the Oriental 
merchant departs. 

The second tableaux opens with the 
dwarf reading a horoscope which an- 
nounces the coming of the Prince of 
Love. At the arrival of the prince, 
Oriane instinctively recognizes him, and 
is timid for the first time. They dance. 
Oriane drinks from a cup, but when the 
prince is about to do likewise, the cup 
falls and rolls to the spot where the 
poet was killed and where bloodstains 
remain. The past surges between them, 
and the prince departs. Oriane, des- 
perate, opens her house to a horde of 
madmen and dances a dance with death. 
As she succumbs, the madmen flee, 
leaving the dwarf weeping near the 
body of his mistress as the moon 
mounts silently behind a cypress tree. 

Rich in ideas of extraordinary per- 
suasion, and colored with the most bril- 





Florent Schmitt 


liant hues from Schmitt’s sumptuous 
orchestral palette, the score has its 
roots in the composer’s ‘Psalm’ and 
‘Tragedy of Salome.’ Here one finds 
forceful rhythms of varying patterns, 
sincere utterances and evocations of a 
fervent imagination. The composer 
seems to achieve his noblest aims when 
he has images to evoke and action to 
paint, rather than when he is preoc- 
cupied with cerebral intricacies of 
“pure music.” 

Sections of the work which stand out 
particularly are: the supple design of 
the basses in the prelude, the gorgeous 
entrance of Oriane, the vivacious ac- 
clamation of the chorus, the arrival of 
the Mongolian caravan, the tenderness 
and death of the poet, the mad baccha- 
nale and chorus of fools, the dance of 
death accompanied by a solo violin 
scratching skeleton-like harmonies, and 
the tragic ending. Georges Cathelat in 
the tenor role won a personal success. 
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‘CASTOR AND POLLUX’ 
HAS NEW YORK PREMIERE 


Rameau Work, Nearing Bi-Centenary, 
Sung by Combined Glee Clubs 
of Vassar and N. Y. U. 


A two-hundred- year-old novelty, Jean- 
Philippe Rameau’s ‘Castor et Pollux’ had 
what is believed to be its first New York 
performance in the hall of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters on the eve- 
ning of May 1, by the combined glee clubs 
of Vassar and New York University under 
the baton of Alfred M. Greenfield. The 
actual bi-centenary of the first performance 
in Paris, will be on Oct. 24, next. 

Under Mr. Greenfield’s capable leader- 
ship, the work demonstrated that it has 
maintained much of its vitality and out- 
distanced many operas that have suc- 
ceeded it. There were some cuts in the 
score, but a large part of the five acts 
was presented in concert form, the choruses 
being especially well done. 

Solo parts were admirably sustained by 
Philena Lang as Minerva and Telaire; 
Louise Brooke as Phébé and Hebe’s attend- 
ant; Charles L. Jaillet, tenor of N. Y. U., 
as Castor and Eros; Willard H. Van 
Woert, baritone, of N. Y. U., as Mars and 
Jupiter, and John Peirce, baritone, pro- 
fessor of music at Vassar and leader of 
the glee club, as Pollux. The accompani- 
ments, in a reduction for piano and organ 
were played by Homer Pierson and Har- 
old Heeremans, the latter, chapel organist 
of N. Y. U. D. 





Composers Press Gives Concert of 
Year’s Publications 


At the Barbizon-Plaza on the afternoon 
of April 18, the Composers Press, Inc., 
New York, gave a recital of compositions 
which it has published in the last year by 
Charles Haubiel, David Rodgers, Dwight 
Conn, Florence Morey and Elliot Griths. 
Helen Norflett, pianist; Charles Louis 
Glazer, baritone, and the Choral Society of 
Flatbush, in addition to a number of pupils 
of well known New York music teachers, 
participated in the performance. 

The extended program included Mr. 
Conn’s ‘By the Fireside’, Miss Moray’s 
‘Playtime Pieces’, Mr. Haubiel’s ‘Mother 
Goose Songs’, ‘Etchings’ and ‘Chinese 
Pieces’ and Mr. Griffis’s ‘Tango Espanol’ 
in the first half, all performed by pupils. 
The second half brought Rodger’s ‘By the 
Manger’, sung by the Choral Society; Mr. 
Haubiel’s ‘Cosmic Christ’, sung by Mr. 
Glazer, and his ‘Mezzotints’ and ‘Spanish 
Pieces’ presented by another group of 
pupils; Mr. Griffis’s ‘Rousseau Variations’, 
played by the composer, and, in conclusion, 
Mr. Haubiel’s ‘Sea Songs’, sung by Mr. 
Glazer, and his ‘Suite Passecaille’, in which 
Miss Norfleet and the composer were per- 
formers, 





Second Concert of the Chamber Music 
Society’s Spring Festival 

The second concert of the first Spring 
Festival of the Chamber Music Society 
of America was given in the Fifth Ave- 
nue Gallery of the Grand Central Art 
Galleries on the evening of April 20. Par- 
ticipating were the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Quartet, Joseph Reilich and Louis 
Fishzohn, violins; David Katz, viola, and 
Avron Twerdowsky, ’cello; the Forum 
Quartet, Walter Eisenberg and Milton 
Lang, violins; Sidney Cohen, viola, and 
Ana Drittel, ’cello, and William Bortman, 
clarinet; Rose Dirman, soprano; Johana 
Harris, piano; Yvonne Krinsky, piano; 
Lucille Lawrence, harp; Samuel Reich- 
mann, piano. Carlos Salzedo was at the 
piano for his harp and piano sonata. 

The program began with Arthur Foote’s 
C Major Quartet played by Messrs. Har- 
ris, Reilich, Katz and Twerdowsky. This 
was followed by Aaron Copland’s ‘Vitebsk’ 
offered by Messrs. Reilich, Twerdowsky 
and Reichmann. Miss Dirmann then sang 
Arthur Shepherd’s ‘Tryptich’ accompanied 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony Quartet. 
Following the intermission, Miss Law- 
rence and Mr. Salzedo played the latter’s 
Sonata for Harp and Piano and the pro- 
gram closed with “Théme et Variations 
Fantatisques’ by Nicolai Berezowsky played 
by the Forum Quartet, Miss Krinsky and 
Mr. Bortman. N. 
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Helen Olheim Welcomed to Chattanooga by 
Officials of the Local Community Concerts 
Association 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 5.— 
The Chattanooga Community Concerts 
Association concluded the local current 
season with a concert Friday night, 
April 24, by Helen Olheim, mezzo- 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, as- 
sisted by Gibner King at the piano. 

The 1936-37 Community Concerts 
Association series for Chattanooga in- 
cluded, in addition to Miss Olheim’s 
recital, appearances of Nino Martini, 
Metropolitan tenor; the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Hans Kindler 
conductor, and Fowler and Tamara, 
dancers. The programs were presented 
at City High School with an average of 
more than 1,000 members from Chatta- 
nooga and neighboring cities. 

I. B. Merriam, president of the Chat- 
tanooga Community Concerts Associa- 
tion, has announced that the annual 
membership campaign for the associa- 
tion will take place next September. 





Culture Society Workers’ Chorus Heard 


The seventh annual concert of the Cul- 
ture Society Workers’ Chorus, Vladimir 
Heifetz conductor, was given in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of May 2. Arnold 
Eidus, violinist, and Roselle Starkman, 
contralto, were the soloists. Master Eidus, 
a lad of twelve years, who had appeared 
as soloist with the National Orchestral As- 
sociation and who is now a pupil of Louis 
Persinger, possesses extraordinary talent. 
His playing of Wieniawski’s ‘Souvenir de 
Moscow’, Sarasate’s ‘Romanza Andaluza’, 
‘Zigeunerweisen’ and other numbers reveal- 
ed a well developed technique and a tone of 
singing quality. Miss Starkman sang artis- 
tically and with virility of tone, an aria 
from Saint-Saens’s ‘Samson et Dalila’ and 
Milner’s ‘Der Shifer’. Both soloists were 
obliged to add several extras. 

Under the able directorship of Mr. Hei- 
fetz, the chorus sang with admirable atten- 
tion to interpretative detail, many of his 
own compositions and was assisted in the 
first group by Sol Tisman, baritone. Other 
numbers, charmingly delivered, included 
works of Low, Davidenko, Sheinin and Zil- 
berts. 

Sonia Eidus was the accompanist for 
both soloists and chorus. 





Hindemith Play at McDowell Club 


Hindemith’s musical work for children, 
‘Let’s Build a Town’ was given in the 
auditorium of the MacDowell Club on the 
evening of April 18, under the direction 
of Heida Hermanns and Ruth Moltke. 
The work, which has been heard before 
in New York, had an interesting per- 


formance, Miss Hermanns having trained 
the children musically and acting as con- 
ductor. Mrs. Moltke was dramatic direc- 
tor. The scenery was the work of Kate 
Steinitz. Preceding the play, Miss Her- 
manns played Moussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at 
an Exposition.’ 





New Jewish Music Sung 


A concert of new Jewish music was 
given by the Jewish Choral Society, A. 
W. Binder, conductor, at the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association on the evening of 
April 18. Soloists were Judith Litante, 
soprano; Sonia Essin, contralto; Joseph 
Lengyel, tenor; Vladimir Graffman, vio- 
lin, and Alexander Richardson, organ. ' 
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The weekly La Forge-Bertimen Musicale 
over the Mutual Network on April 29, was 
given by the La Forge Ensemble, under 
Frank La Forge. Elizabeth Andres, con- 
tralto, Hollace Arment, tenor, and Emma 
Otero, coloratura soprano, sang incidental 
solos with excellent effect. Miss Otero was 
also heard in the Mad Scene from 
Thomas’s ‘Hamlet’. Alice Cooper, pianist, 
contributed two numbers. 

Ernesto Bertiimen presented his pupil, 
Mary Hallenbeck Nelson, in a piano re- 
cital at the studios on April 11. Miss Nel- 
son was heard in modern works by Ravel, 
Debussy, Ibert, Ireland, Prokofieff and Al- 


beniz. 
* * * 


Angela Diller of the  Diller-Quaile 
School of Music gave a lecture for teach- 
ers in Steinway Hall on April 24, on ‘The 
Trend of Progressive Music Education’. 
Musical illustrations were furnished by a 
group of young students from the school. 


* * * 


Alexander Lipsky presented a group of 
his advanced piano pupils in a program on 
May 2, in the Master Institute Auditorium. 
Among those heard in works by Bach, 
Franck, Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, 
Liszt and Debussy were Shirley Blumen- 
feld, Carol Dickson, Stella Whitman, 
Claire Markowitz, Donald Agger and 
Ethel Elfenbein. 


ee 


Dorothy Mainer, Negro soprano, pupil 
of Wilfried Klamroth, gave a song pro- 
gram at The Coffee House on the after- 
noon of April 22, for guests of Harriot 
Curtis of Boston. Miss Mainer offered 
arias by Handel, Mozart and Verdi and 
songs by Wolf and Schubert. 


* * * 


Violin pupils of Raphael Bronstein 
gave a second recital in the auditorium 
of the Washington Irving High School 
on April 30. Those heard included Arthur 


Lewis, Nathan Kraproff, Ariana Bron- 
stein, Nona Fingerhood, Pearl Sondak, 
Sador Jennett, Mildred Barnes, Bedaar 


Djelal and Irving Becker. 
sin was at the piano. 


Channon Gel- 


* * * 


Carl M. Roeder presented a group of 
his pupils in a piano recital in his Car- 
negie Hall studio on the evening of April 
16. Those appearing on the program were 
Belle Hammerschlag, Gertrude Steinmann, 
Gretchen Lueders, Sara Stein, Florence 
Bales, Rosetta Goodkind, Natalie Rose. 
Doris Frerichs and Katherine Braun. 


* ¢ * 


Louise Jenkins, soprano, gave a costume 
song recital in her studio on the evening 
of April 23, assisted by Raymond Sachse, 
pianist, who also acted as her accom- 
panist. Miss. Jenkin’s numbers included 
folk songs of France, Germany and Mexico 
as well as a group of Gipsy songs. Mr. 
Sachse offered works by Granados, Rhene- 
Baton and Bach-Siloti. 
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HINDEMITH HONORED AT GREENWICH HOUSE MUSIC SCHOOL 


Participating in An Evening Devoted to Aspects of Modern Education in Musical Fields at the Greenwich House Music School Were, Paul 
Hindemith (Center Front), Who Gave an Informal Lecture, and, from Left to Right, Ellen Edwards, Dr. Oliver Strunk, Lydia Hoffman- 


Behrendt, Georges Barrére, Eva Gauthier, Alix Young-Maruchess, 


Anne Hull, 


Marion Rous, Marion Bauer, Gertrude Bary, Germaine 


Schnitzer, Wallingford Riegger, Enrique Caroselli, Willem Durieux, Paul Rosenfeld, Carl and Augusta Tollefsen, and (Back Row, Center), 
Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith. The Remaining Individuals Are Student Performers 


Paul Hindemith, noted composer and 
viola virtuoso, who is visiting the United 
States for the first time, lectured on music 
education in connection with a program of 
his music designed for schoolwork, and 
performance by amateur as well as pro- 
fessional music groups, at the Greenwich 


House Music School on April 26. 

The music, divided into three groups, 
was played by students of the school, who 
ranged in age from seven years. The first, 
Tafelmusik, included a march, intermezzo, 
trio, and waltz for flute clarinet and 
strings; the second, sing und spielmusiken, 





Frida Volkert and Henry Baird Heard 
in Studio Recital 

Leon Carson, New York vocal teacher, 
presented Frida Volkert, soprano, and 
Henry Baird, baritone, in a matinée recital 
on April 25. The audience completely filled 
the studio. Miss Volkert, possessor of a 
well-placed voice of excellent quality and 
of considerable volume, was heard in num- 
bers by Brahms, Marx, Mascagni, Watts, 
Jantock, Scott and Warren. She was en- 
thusiastically applauded for her artistic 
interpretations. Mr. Baird shared in the 
hearty applause. His baritone proved ro- 
bust and resonant. He made skillful use 
of it in works of Handel, Scarlatti, Le- 
grenzie, Victoria, Gliére, Koeneman, Gou- 
nod, Manning and Russel Wragg, the last 
named being present in the audience. The 
two singers were heard also in a duet from 
the first act of Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’. 
Mildred Browne provided admirable ac- 
companiments 


Schofield Artists Give Concert at 
Barbizon 

Four pupils of Edgar Schofield were 
heard in a concert at the Barbizon on the 
evening of April 27. These were Helen 
Wendorf, soprano; Telete Z. Lester, mez 
zo-contralto; Arthur Bailey, tenor, and 
Douglass Biddison, bass-baritone. Harold 
Genther was at the piano. 

Mr. Biddison began the program with 
works by Handel, Bach and Schumann, 
following which Miss Wendorff offered 
arias by Gluck and Meyerbeer and songs 
by Pergolesi and Sibella. Miss Lester con- 
tributed a group by Pierné, Debussy, Fal- 
conieri and Respighi, and Mr. Bailey 
closed the program with arias from ‘Se- 
mele’ and ‘In a Persian Garden’, as well 
as songs by Greene and Horsman. All 
four artists displayed excellent voices and 
showed the results of careful and expert 
training 


New York University Engages Notable 
Musicians for Summer Faculty 
Dr. John W. Withers, dean of New 
York University School of Education, an- 
nounces the appointment of four well- 
known musicians to the faculty of the 
summer school’s department of music un- 
der Dr. Ernest Hesser. These are the 
Rev. Father William Finn, conductor of 
the Paulist Choristers; Noble Cain, con- 
ductor of the Chicago A Cappella Choir ; 
Robert McLeod, director of music studies 
at the Training College for Teachers, 
Edinburgh University, and Hugh Ross, 
conductor of the New York Schola Can- 

torum. 


Bernice Getter Presented in Recital 

Bernice Getter, a youthful pianist, pupil 
of David Zalish, was presented in a re- 
cital in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 


for piano in five-finger position; then two 
duets for violin and clarinet, and finally, 
Schulwerk, for string orchestra, advanced 
players, in the first position. 

Mr. Hindemith’s informal talk was an 
admonition to youth to dedicate itself 
assiduously to music. b 





on the afternoon of May 2. Young Miss 
Getter, who is only ten, played with excel- 
lent technique and obvious musicianship a 
lengthy program which included a Mozart 
Sonata, a group of Beethoven compositions 
and works by Daquin, Corelli, Bach, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schubert and others. 
American Conservatory Activities 
Cuicaco, May 5.—Robert Krogh and 
Gail Kubik, pupils of Leo Sowerby at the 
American Conservatory, have had compo- 


sitions performed in public, recently. Wil- 
son Ortgiesen, pupil of Frank Van Dusen, 
has been appointed organist and choirmas- 
ter at St. Stephen’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Elinore Lincicome, pianist, pupil 
of Earl Blair, appeared with the Chicago 
Symphony at the Children’s Concert on 


April 21. Robert Speaker, baritone, was 
soloist with the Illinois Symphony on 
May 2. Mildred Fleet, contralto, was so- 


loist in ‘Elijah’ at State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kan., on April 22. 
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Gustav Schiitzendorf 


Bertin, April 30.—Gustav Schiitzen- 
dorf, operatic baritone, for thirteen years a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera, died 
here on April 27 of a heart attack. His 
wife, Grete Stiickgold, soprano, also a for- 
mer member of the Metropolitan, who was 
singing in California at the time of his 
death, has cancelled the remainder of her 
tour and returned to New York. 





Mr. Schiitzendorf became a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera in the fall of 1922, 
making his debut on Nov. 22 of that year 
as Faninal in the revival of ‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier’ with Maria Jeritza, Florence 
Easton, Marie Sundelius and Paul Bend- 
er, the last of whom also joined the com- 
pany that season. Although his voice was 
not a remarkable one for range, quality or 
volume, he was at once perceived to be a 
careful and discerning artist with an unu- 
sual sense of detail. 

He was born in Cologne in 1883, one of 
seven brothers, four of whom were on the 
stage and all four baritones. He studied 
singing in Cologne and in Milan and made 
his debut in Dtisseldorf in 1905 as Don 
Giovanni which he declared was his fa- 
vorite role although he was never given 
the opportunity of singing it in this coun- 
try. He sang in many German and Aus- 
trian opera houses, also in Barcelona, and 
was for eight seasons at the Munich opera. 
When he came to this country he already 
had a repertoire of 120 roles which was 
considerably increased during his years at 
the Metropolitan. He sang Beckmesser in 
the first performance of “Die Meister- 
singer’ given there after the world war, on 
Nov. 9, 1923, and Don Fernando in the 
revival of ‘Fidelio’ on Jan. 22, 1927. Roles 
in other premieres or works new to the 
Metropolitan in which he took part, were 
Bernardo in ‘I Compagnacci’, the Mill 
Foreman in ‘Jenufa’ and the Chamberlain 
in ‘Le Rossignol’, all three American pre- 
mieres; Peter in the revival of ‘Hansel 
und Gretel’ in 1927 ; Lambertuccio in ‘Boc- 
cacio’ in 1931; the Devil in the American 
premiere of ‘Schwanda’ (one of his finest 
comedy creations) on Nov. 7, 1931; Gil 
Polo in ‘Donna Juanita’ in 1932. He was 
also heard as Papageno in ‘The Magic 
Flute’;. Micha in ‘The Bartered Bride’; 
Matthisen in ‘Le Prophet’; Mercutio in 
‘Romeo and Juliet’; Daniello in ‘Jonny 
Spielt Auf’, and Kilian in ‘Der Frei- 
schiitz’. Wagnerian roles besides Beck- 
messer in which Mr. Schiitzendorf ap- 
peared were Klingsor in ‘Parsifal’; A\l- 
berich in ‘Das Rheingold’, ‘Siegfried’ and 
‘Gétterdammerung’ ; Telramund in ‘Lohen- 
grin’ and Gunther in ‘Gétterdimmerung’. 
In 1923, he was “loaned” in an emergency 
to the Wagnerian Opera Company for one 
appearince in ‘Das Rheingold’. Before be- 
coming a professional singer, Mr. Schiitzen- 
dorf was greatly interested in athletics, 
which he regretted having to renounce for 
a musical career. When only eighteen he 
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won a 100-meter race in an athletic meet 
in Germany and also went in for jumping, 
doing a six-meter-sixty broad jump and a 
one-meter-sixty standing high jump. 

The year that Mr. Schiitzendorf joined 
the Metropolitan his first wife, Delia Rein- 
hardt, soprano, was a member of the com- 
pany, but she was compelled to return to 
Germany after a severe illness here which 
prevented her appearing in more than a 
few roles. The couple were later di- 
vorced and 1929 Mr. Schiitzendorf mar- 
ried Mme. Stuckgold in New York. Fol- 
low his retirement from the Metropoli- 
tan, caused by an operation for a car- 
buncle on his neck, he devoted his time 
to teaching and had made arrangements 
for a school on a large scale for singers 
wishing to learn Wagnerian roles and tra- 
ditions. 

His younger brother, Leo, also an oper- 
atic baritone, died in Berlin in 1931. His 
brother, Guido, appeared in New York with 
the German Opera Company. 








Charles N. Boyd 


PitrssBurGH, April 28.—Charles N. Boyd, 
organist, musicologist, editor, and teacher, 
died suddenly on April 24, following a heart 
attack while playing the organ at the Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute. He was born Dec. 
2, 1875, in Pleasant Unity, Pa., and edu- 
cated at the University of Pittsburgh where 
he graduated in 1894. He studied organ 
first under Frederick Hodges, of Youngs- 
town, Ohio. From then he was practically 
self taught, becoming one of Pittsburgh’s 
leading pedagogues for piano, organ and 
theory and composition. As lecturer he 
was well known through the tri-state area 
of West Virginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Boyd was annotator for the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra from 1910 to 1912 and for 
a period was music critic on the Gaszette- 
Times. He was associate editor for the 
Presbyterian Psalter in 1912 and 1928, and 
for Grove’s Dictionary in 1918. With Dr. 
Will Earhart he edited Ditson’s ‘Young 
Students’ Piano Course’ and was chief 
editor of ‘Organ Accompaniment and Regi- 
stration’ and ‘Organist and Choirmaster’. 
At the time of his death he was arranging 
with Albert Riemenschneider, an important 
and all-inclusive edition of the Bach 
Chorales. 

In 1915 he became trustee of the Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute. He had been 
leader of the Cecilian Choir since 1903, of 
the North Avenue M. E. Church Choir, 
and had taught in the Western Theological 
Seminary. He was President of the Music 
Teachers National Association in 1918, ’19 
and ’23. He was treasurer of the Federa- 
tion of the Schools of Music. In 1926, the 
University of Pittsburgh conferred upon 
him the honorary degree Doctor of Music. 
He is survived by his widow, and four 
daughters. 





Sir Arthur Somervell 

Lonvon, May 2.—Sir Arthur Somervell, 
composer and Principal Inspector of Music 
to the Board of Education, died here today 
at the age of 73. He was born in Winter- 
mere, June 5, 1863, and was educated first 
at Uppingham School and later at Kings 
College, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. 


Curtis and Civic Symphonies Offer 
Programs under Goldovsky and 
Balendonck Respectively 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—The Curtis 
Symphony, Boris Goldovsky conduct- 
ing, played in the Academy of Music 
on April 15 under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Forum. The organization 
won applause for commendable perform- 
ances of Goldmark’s overture ‘Im Frihl- 
ing’; the ‘Nocturne’ and Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ music; a group of waltzes from 
Strauss’s ‘Der Rosenkavalier’, and 
Liszt’s ‘Les Préludes’. The soloist was 
Oscar Shumsky, violinist. 

Continuing Sunday afternoon concerts 
in Irvine Auditorium, the Civic Sym- 
phony presented interesting programs 
on April 18 and 25. On the former date 
Lamar Stringfield of North Carolina 
was guest-conductor, his list featuring 
Brahms’s C Minor Symphony and his 
own ‘Moods of a Moonshiner’. 

Armand Balendonck, Belgian-Amer- 


ican composer and conductor made a 
successful Philadelphia debut as guest- 
conducted on the 25th. Beethoven’s A 
Major symphony was the principal item. 
Mr. Balendonck’s symphonic poem ‘In 
Memoriam,’ composed in memory of the 
late American composer, James Dunn, 
and the young musician and conductor, 
Gerald McGarraghan, was played. 

The Women’s Symphony, J. W. F. 
Leman conducting, was heard in three 
concerts; on April 20, 24 and 25. 

ww. BS. S. 





Nilssen to Appear with Cleveland 
Exposition Orchestra 

Sigurd Nilssen, bass, will be heard 
as soloist in June at the Cleveland Ex- 
position with the Cleveland Orchestra 
During the early Fall he will give a 
series of three recitals, devoting each to 
the works of one of three composers, 
Schubert, Brahms and Grieg. He will 
also continue his appearances as solo- 
ist on the Fireside Recital Hour for the 
third consecutive year. 
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in 1883 and his Mus. D. in 1903. At Cam- 
bridge he studied under Villiers-Stanford 
and later went to the Berlin Hochschule 
where he was under Kiel and Bargiel. 
He later studied at the Royal College of 
Music and became a professor there. 

His compositions include works in many 
forms. To the general public he is best 
known, probably, for his cycle of the songs 
in Tennyson’s ‘Maud’. He composed sev- 
eral settings of the Mass, a Passion Music 
and large secular choral works with or- 
chestral accompaniment. For orchestra, he 
wrote a symphony, several suites, a violin 
concerto and other works. Smaller vocal 
works include about forty separate songs, 
several song-suites and four children’s op- 
erettas. 


Henry Dazian 

Miami Beacu, Fia., May 5.— Henry 
Dazian, probably the best known theatrical 
costumer in the United States, and at one 
time a member of the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, died at 
his winter home here yesterday. In his 
eighty-fourth year, he had been associated 
since his boyhood with the costuming busi- 
ness established by his father nearly a hun- 
dred years ago. 

He was born in Grand St., New York, 
in 1854, and educated in the public schools. 
Soon after the Civil War, he joined his 
father in ‘The Dazian Theatrical Empor- 
ium’ then on Marion Street (now 
Lafayette Street). This was later moved 
to the Bowery near Houston Street and 
became ‘Dazian & Sons,’ and in 1878 to the 
east side of Union Square where it re- 
mained until 1906. 

Mr. Dazian soon became an authority 
upon costumes especially as regards period. 
One of his most elaborate productions was 
Belasco’s ‘Du Barry’ in which Mrs. Leslie 
Carter starred in 1901. This was said to 
be absolutely accurate to the smallest 
details. 

A close friend of Maurice Grau, he was 
one of the two trustees of the Grau estate 
and while a member of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan during the 
Grau regime, he is said to have negotiated 
in Europe the contract which first brought 
Enrico Caruso to the Metropolitan. 

Two years before the World’s Fair in 
Chicago in 1893, Mr. Dazian was sent by 
the United States Government to negotiate 
exhibits from foreign countries and on this 
mission he visited Russia, India, China and 
Japan. He had charge of the costuming 
of the American spectacle at the Fair and 
his estimate for the amount of materials 
needed for several thousand assorted cos- 
tumes proved accurate within a quarter of 
a vard per costume. 


Eduard Herrman 
MiaM!, Fra., April 25—Eduard Herr- 
man, violinist and composer, died of a 
heart attack here on April 24. Born in 
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Oberrotweil, Germany, Dec. 18, 1850, he 
studied theory under Faist at the Stutt- 
gart Conservatory and, later, violin under 
Joachim in Berlin. His first professional 
engagement was in the Schwerin Court 
Orchestra in 1871, and he served as con- 
cert master successively in the orchestra 
of the Hamburg opera and the Imperial 
Orchestra in St. Petersburg. He came to 
the United States in 1881 and formed a 
string quartet that made a feature of an- 
nual performances of the Beethoven quar- 
tets. His compositions were mostly for 
chamber music combinations. He is said to 
have been concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony under Theodore Thomas. His 
wife and one daughter survive. 


J. Walter Guetter 

Upper Darsy, Pa., May 5.—J. Walter 
Guetter, first bassoon in the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and a member of the faculty of 
the Curtis School of Music died at his 
home here on May 1, after an illness of 
several weeks. Born in Philadelphia in 
1895, the son of Julius Guetter, a well- 
known violin maker, he began the study of 
bassoon during a visit to his uncle in Berlin, 
where the uncle was first bassoon of the 
Royal Opera. On his return to America 
he became first bassoon in the Chicago 
Symphony holding the position for seven 
years, when he joined the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. His father and mother, widow and 
one daughter survive 

W.E.S 


Dr. A. L. Norfleet 


Dr. A. L. Norfleet, father of Helen 
Catherine and Leeper Norfleet, known as 
‘The Norfleet Trio’, died at the New York 
Medical Centre on April 24. Dr. Norfleet 
was born in Miller Co., Missouri, in 
1858, and after graduating from the St. 
Louis Medical College was on the staff 
of Bellevue Hospital, New York. He later 
entered the banking business and estab- 
lished a chain of banks in the Southwest 
He moved with his family to New York 
in 1918 and lived there until his death 


Walter M. Smith 


Quincy, Mass., May 2—Walter M 
Smith, vice-president of the American 
Bandmasters Association, died today at his 
home here. He was born in Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., in 1891, and studied trumpet 
at the New England Conservatory. For 
five years he was leader of the Waltham 
Watch Company Band later of the Wal- 
ter Smith Band which was heard fre- 
quently over the radio. 

Virgilio Ranzato 

Miran, April 20.—Virgilio Ranzato. 
composer of operettas, died here yesterday 
He was born in Venice in 1884 and had 
played the violin in the orchestra of La 
Scala under Toscanini. His operettas, 
‘Luna Park’ and ‘The Land of Bells’ have 
been given in the United States. 
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VIENNA SEASON’S END FILLED WITH MUSIC 





Dr. Paut STeran 


Public Balks at Crowding of 
Several Concerts on Same Eve- 
ning—Bruno Walter to Revive 
‘Palestrina’ and ‘Oberon’— 
Manhattan Quartet Acclaimed 


VIENNA, April 26. 


HE final weeks of the season were 

filled to the brim with music — 

and even if there were perhaps 
no outstanding events, even if a certain 
monotony was noticeable, the abundance 
of offerings was nevertheless impressive. 
It is evident also that certain develop- 
ments loom on the horizon. Thus, for 
example, it appears certain that Hans 
Knappertsbusch will take a larger part 
in opera in the coming season, that he 
will at least conduct more evenings than 
he did in this one. It appears certain, 
too, that a change will have to be made 
in the organization of the concert sea- 
son. All too often heretofore has a 
great deal been left to chance and the 
public gives evidence of being disin- 
clined to put up with the whims of this 
chance, as, for example, when there are 
six piano recitals in a single evening 
or when two or three of those particu- 
lar performances which appeal to the 
public are frequently scheduled to take 
place on the same evening. Also the 
flood of exclusively modern music, on 
odd evenings, at which the attendance is 
usually very poor, should by rights stop 
and make way for sensibly mixed pro- 
grams; this would be to the decided 
advantage of modern music itself. A 
sort of congress of persons interested in 
the concert life which will debate all this 
is to be held here in May—Dr. Hugo 
Botstiber, general secretary of the Kon- 
zerthaus (Concert Hall), is contemplat- 
ing calling it. 

Bruno Walter to Conduct Revivals 


In the meantime the three months’ 
absence of Bruno Walter from the State 
Opera is drawing to a close. He him- 
self has come to realize that next season, 
if he wants to continue to take a de- 
cisive part in the management of the 
State Opera, he cannot remain away 
from Vienna for so unbroken a stretch 
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In 1937-38, therefore, he will take only 
two leaves of absence of three weeks 
each for guest appearances in other 
countries. For the remainder of this 
season he has announced under his 
direction revivals of ‘Palestrina’ and 
‘Oberon’. He will conduct also various 
other works. Walter is to appear twice 
as guest conductor with the Vienna 
Philharmonic in Paris during the Inter- 
national Exhibition and will conduct 
‘Figaro’ at the Maggio Musicale in 
Florence. 


Meanwhile, the State Opera under 
Knappertsbusch has added ‘Giojelli della 
Madonna’ to its repertoire—the work 
was performed at the Volksoper in 
Vienna twenty-five years ago. One has 
high hopes this time of a big box-office 
success, but it is a question whether the 
time of naturalism (even if modified by 
a new version of the opera) is not al- 
ready past. 

Very beautiful was a performance of 
the old Italian passion play, as Liuzzi 
has reconstructed it after an old manu- 
script of the thirteenth century. The 
stage - manager, Wallerstein, together 
with Robert Kautsky, had achieved a 
wonderful stage picture. The parts were 
acted solely in pantomime, the singers 
(Schumann, Thorborg and the tenor 
Maikl) sang from the orchestra pit. 
Ferdinand Grossmann, the leader of the 
chorus of the opera, conducted this un- 
usually noble performance of the Pas- 
sion. 


‘Mona Lisa’ Pleases Critics 


he Volksoper proceeds with its 
cycle of opera — operas can be given 
there only on Saturday afternoons, while 
evenings operetta is the fashion—for 
that reason the Saturday operas have 
been sold out by subscription. Added 
as a “novelty” to the most popular works 
of the standard repertoire was a revival 
of Schillings’s ‘Mona Lisa’, which the 
critics liked very much, whereas the 
public would rather have heard some 
familiar work. 


In the way of great oratorios the ‘St. 
Matthew’ Passion was performed with 
the chorus of the State Opera under 
Knappertsbusch. Under Hans Duhan, 
who is singer, stage-manger, and con- 
ductor in one, Schumann’s ‘Faust 
Scenes’ was given after a long interval. 
Practically the only other freshening up 
of the concert repertoire took place in 
one of the concerts of the series ‘Musik 
der Gegenwart’ (‘Music of the Present 
Day’) which were founded some time 
ago by Dr. P. A. Pisk and are now car- 
ried on by his friends. At this concert 
French composers, among them those 
of the extreme left such as Jolivet, were 
heard. New to the repertoire also was 
the Third Symphony of Henk Badings, 
young Dutch composer, which (inter- 
preted by Dr. Karl Béhm) made the 
conservative audience of the Konzert- 
verein (Concert Society) rack its brains 
somewhat. 

On the other hand, the newest com- 
position of Hindemith, a Concerto for 
Viola based on German folksongs, 
named after one of them the ‘Schwan- 
endreher’, on first hearing, proved to be 
by no means so difficult to understand, 
despite many a note of harshness. The 
composer, in whose fortunes a lively in- 
terest is taken here, appeared in person 
and played the solo part in his usual 
masterly fashion. He received a storm 
of applause. Oswald Kabasta, musical 
director of the radio, always on the 
lookout for new works, was the con- 
ductor of the evening. 





Hans Knappertsbusch 


A second great artist, Furtwangler, 
was allowed to return to us from Ger- 
many after a long interval. He con- 
ducted the traditional Nicolai concert of 
the Philharmonic (given for charity), 
presenting the ‘Freischiitz’ Overture and 
Brahms’s Second Symphony. He him- 
self played the piano part in Bach’s 
Fifth Brandenburg Concerto quite 
ideally and was the center of the most 
enthusiastic demonstrations. 

Knappertsbusch and Weingartner 
also conducted Philharmonic concerts. 
The latter took his farewell for this sea- 
son with a performance of the Ninth 
Symphony. He is now to conduct con- 
certs in Japan. 

A series of excellent instrumentalists 
has included the French violinists Thi- 
baud and Robert Soétens. And young 
Liselotte Marcus experienced a meteoric 
rise to celebrity. She is an eighteen- 
year-old pupil of Huberman who, es- 
pecially in her production of tone, re- 
minded one remarkably of her teacher. 


Among pianists we heard Cortot, Sauer 
and his favorite pupil Angelica Morales, 
Horszowski, the two excellent French 
women Jeanne Manchon-Theis (more 
than once) and Odette Robert; and 
Mary Munn, a blind artist of especial 
depth of feeling, who came here from 
America. After a long interval Egon 
Petri, who played Liszt, in particular, 
marvellously, was welcomed back with 
great enthusiasm, and Nikolai Orloff, a 
great Russian artist, captivated his 
Viennese audiences on two evenings. 


Italian and American Quartets Play 


Alexander Kipnis is celebrating tri- 
umphs at present in opera as well as in 
the concert hall. Of interest were three 
evenings of international folksongs, 
which followed one another closely. The 
first was given by the American alto 
Sarah Goldstein; there followed the 
Brazilian, Olga Praguer-Coelho, and 
finally came Engel Lund of Iceland 
People here are very fond of hearing 
such performances of folksongs in a sort 
of exalted declamation and are just as 
fond of having it demonstrated how 
close the folksongs of the different na- 
tions are to one another. With a great 
deal of interest we heard, too, a con- 
cert by Eleanor Berger, an American 
alto, who has a beautiful natural gift. 

There have been two noteworthy per 
formances of chamber music, debuts for 
Vienna. The Quartetto di Roma, with 
its exemplary ensemble playing and the 
sweetness of its production of tone, gave 
a program of Respighi and Brahms, 
whom one often does not recognize in 
Italian rendition, but without one’s being 
at liberty to say that he is distorted. 
The Manhattan Quartet, playing from 
memory like the Kolisch Quartet, 
equipped with magnificent instruments, 
played Hindemith, Glazunoff (‘“Novelet- 
ten’), Beethoven. Once more one was 
astonished at the depth and earnestness 
of American musical study, of which 
one still does not have the right idea 
here. The acclaim for the Quartet was 
in the nature of a demonstration. 
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Biennial “Asides”, Sotto Voce 


By Frances Q. EATon 


66 DRIVILEGE.” “Gratitude.” “Glori- 

ous.” “Co-operation.” The four 
words most used at the Federation Bi- 
ennial. Good words, all, if a trifle over- 
worked. And, as your correspondent 
mentioned in her radio debut (a five- 
minute speech over the local Indian- 
apolis station WIRE which took five 
years off her life), how could any na- 
tional convention get along without 


them? It became quite a little game to 
make sentences containing all four 
words. Let’s make one now. 


“It was the privilege of this corre- 
spondent to attend the glorious events 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs’ twentieth biennial at Indianapolis, 
where she received the highest co-opera- 
tion and now offers her deepest grati- 
tude.” The biennial this year was ex- 
ceptionally interesting, and aside from 
all the events which you will find 
recorded in other columns, there are 
many things to say about it. For seven 
days, one felt the isolation from the 
world outside that is comparable to be- 
ing on ship-board, except that there is 
no sea-breeze in Indianapolis and the 
outside world was brought to our ex- 
clusive one through people who came to 
sing, play and speak, or just to listen. 


This column is designed to record 
some of the extra-curricular events, to 
mention some of the pleasant meetings 
and re-unions. It will not be coherent. 
A biennial achieves coherence through 
expert planning, and this twentieth one 
was blessed with a good deal of that. 
But one person, trying to “cover” all 
the events of those seven days, even 
with invaluable assistance from a local 
correspondent, cannot be expected to re- 
main coherent after the main portion of 
the job is done. So here goes for some 
off-duty reminiscences. 


Things to be remembered: the gracious- 
ness and good temper of Agnes Bishop 
Jardine, a fine president and fine woman. 
The friendliness and gayety of Grace Day, 
capable as biennial chairman, companion- 
able off-duty. The pleasant hours spent 
in the company of Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Weaver—and right here, compliments on 
the impressive and beautiful convention 
issue of the Music Clubs Magazine which 
Mrs. Weaver as managing-editor brought 
out. The talks, arguments and general 
jollity among various groups of visitors, 
including Charles Hackett, Beryl Rubin- 
stein, Malcolm and Godden, Nikolai Sokol- 
off, Mrs. Blanche Witherspoon, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Ward French, A. Walter 
Kramer, Walter Koons, Oscar Thompson, 
C. C. Cappel, the Chicago String Quartet, 
Le Roy Robertson, Fabien Sevitzky (who 
was very much present both as a judge 
and also to try out new material for the 
Indianapolis Symphony which he is to 
conduct) and Edgar Stillman-Kelley, who 
says that his name is hyphenated—local 
papers please copy. 

And the meetings in friendly spirit with 
federation members and officers—Winifred 
Miller, whose duties as treasurer kept her 
constantly on the track of Mrs. Jardine 
with a check-book in her hand; Ruth Otta- 
way, who managed contests from morning 
till night: Mrs. Raymond and Mrs. Hill; 
the forceful Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley : 
the genial “Mrs. Pat”, as Mrs. H. A. 
Patterson of Minneapolis is known af- 
fectionately ; several ladies from the South, 
among them that merry little Mrs. D. C 
Lea of Mississippi and Mrs. W. Carruth 
Tones of Baton Rouge, who finally forgave 
your correspondent a sly remark about 
Southern accents. Then renewing acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Frank Hunter of Indiana, 
who had the local chairmanship of the con- 
tests on her hands, Mrs. Bert Horne of 
Evansville, Mrs. H. O. Huntsicker of 
Allentown, Mrs. William C. Graham of 
Columbus, and two new friends, Mrs. 


Grover L. Dunn from Kansas, and Mrs. 
George Houston Davis from Birmingham, 
long prominent in federation affairs. 

Let us never forget one lady with a sense 
of humor—Mrs. Lloyd Billman, Indiana 
federation president, who startled and 
amused the banquet assemblage with her 
designation of herself as “corn-fed”. Let 
us also remember Maxine Stellman’s forti- 
tude in singing ‘Ritorna Vincitor’ through 
an unfortunate invasion of the banquet 
room by unasked visitors. Also worthy of 
remembering is the crash of dishes dropped 
by an unlucky waiter at the Columbia Club 
just as Mrs. Jardine announced that a spe- 
cial signal might be necessary to stop 
speakers over-running their time. 

We have saved for special mention the 
renewal of friendship with the new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Vincent H. Ober. A slender 
and pretty Southern lady, she has charm 
and ability, and, we hope, stamina. She 
will need it. Presiding officers don’t eat 
much. Mrs. Jardine went through two 
big functions that we know of without 
touching food—she was too busy. And 
Mrs. Day wrote to her husband that if 
he knew of any other food but ham sand- 
wiches on whole wheat bread, please to 
have it all ready for her when she got 
home. 

It was good to see three beloved figures 
in the music world—Mrs. MacDowell, Mrs. 
Crosby Adams and Edgar  Stillman- 
Kelley receiving honor. It was sad to miss 
Mrs. T. C. Donovan, Mrs. Annabel Morris 
Buchanan, Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, 
who could not come. And sadder to know 
that no biennial will ever again see that 
dear lady, Mrs. Henry Schurmann. 

Good to meet Mrs. Herbert Woollen, one 
of the leading lights in the symphony 
progress in Indianapolis, and Nancy Mar- 
tens, Indianapolis concert manager. Good 
to congratulate Mrs. Frederic Sterling, 
local biennial chairman, who was said not 
to have slept since the flood in Louisville. 
Amusing to sit at the press table with a 
girl from the Chicago Opera Ballet, Miss 
Pretzel (accent on the last syllable), who 
revealed the color of people’s auras as she 
saw them. Your correspondent’s is said 
to be a lovely rose, but we won't tell about 
some of the others. Good to associate with 
Mrs. Vera Bull Hull of New York, with 
Mrs. Betty Pingle and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Calhoun of the National Music League. 
Sad to have missed the impromptu prayer 
meeting held for chorus—and stage hands— 
by Mrs. Funkhouser after the Dayton 
Mother Singers had sung so well. They 
must have prayed in advance, too. 

And before we leave the subject of con- 
gratulations, we must mention Bill Walsh. 
Helping to run the federation conventions 
ever since he succeeded in bringing the bi- 
ennial to Minneapolis in 1933, William C. 
Walsh of the Minneapolis Civic and Com- 
merce Association is now, we hope, a bi- 
ennial fixture. He was indispensable, we 
learned from many sources. The next 
biennial chairman take note. 

Interesting to visit the many exhibits on 
the mezzanine of the Claypool. 

Last but not least, certainly from this 
correspondent’s point of view, comes the 
press. A miracle of organization as far 
as publicity was concerned was engineered 
by Helen Havener from New York, who 
was a little dynamo in feeding the gaping 
maw of the press, answering questions, 
pertinent and impertinent, and taking care 
of the broadcasting, both the national hook- 
ups on NBC and CBS and the local sta- 
tions. She had an able assistant in Flor- 
ence Stone of Indianapolis, who knew the 
local angle. And the Indianapolis press 
covered the convention and itself with glory 
—as excellent a job as has ever been done 
This correspondent’s sincere gratitude— 
there it goes again—for the fine co-opera 
tion by Mabel Shideler of the News and 
Marjorie B. Woods of the Times, for 
their assistance in many things, especially 
in obtaining the splendid “candid” pictures 
which you will see reproduced on several 
other pages devoted to federation news in 
this issue. 

P. S.—Races may mean a lot to Indian- 
apolis, but so does the good old game of 
bowling, if the thunderous sounds under 
the Indiana Theatre are any evidence. 
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YOUNG ARTIST WINNERS 


Left to Right: Mary Lida Bowen, Voice: Jacques Abram and Ida Krehm, Piano; Eudice Shapiro, 
Violin; Vito Bassi and Edna irene Seim, Opera Voice 





Clubs Uphold Native Music 


(Continued from page 4) 
speaking acquaintances and seemed very 
hard of hearing when paged. I think I 
may safely state that one of the most 
helpful remedies in the process of revivi- 
fication of opera came when some of those 
crowded around its deathbed finally stood 
back and let it have the ‘Air’”. 

Dr. Sokoloff discussed the increased 
audiences for lyric drama as evidenced by 
the response to Federal Music Project 
presentations. He made a plea for the rec- 
ognition and appreciation of the source of 
music—the composer. Mrs. Witherspoon 
described the amazing growth of the Opera 
Guild, which has contributed mightily to 
the coffers of the opera and to the inter- 
est taken in opera by new patrons. Dr 
Watson commented on Chicago’s opera 
situation, boldly predicting that Chicago 
bids fair to become an unrivalled opera 
centre. 

The usual greetings opened the evening 
with Mayor John W. Kern of Indianapo- 
lis introducing Mrs. Jardine in a brief, 
witty speech. There was much applause 
when Mrs. H. L. Miller, treasurer, pre 
sented Mrs. Jardine with a diamond- 
studded wrist watch on behalf of the fed- 
eration. 

The attractions on Sunday were mati- 
nee and evening concerts which drew large 
audiences. The for- 
mer was opened by 
the Burroughs Con- 
cert Choir of Indian- 
apolis, under Jane 
Johnson Burroughs, 
singing well a pro- 
gram that needed 
better arrangement 
Davidson Taylor, in 
charge of concert 
music for the Col- 
umbia Broadcasting 
System, spoke on 
radio music, dividing 
educational programs 
into two classes, one 
having instruction as 
a stated object: the 
other includmg all 
other broadcasts of fine music. 

Two American quartets were played by 
the Kreiner String Quartet (Sylvan Shul- 
man, Joseph Gingold, Edward Kreiner and 
Alan Shulman), Isadore Freed’s Third and 
Quincy Porter’s Third. The former, a 
bare and unrewarding structure, has an 
amusing scherzo, but its extreme modern- 
ism fared less-well in the audience’s esti- 
mation than Mr. Porter’s more meaty 
more musical writing. 

Scott Malcom and Reginald Godden, two 
gifted young pianists from Toronto, pro- 
vided the greatest musical enjoyment of 
the afternoon, playing with expert en- 
semble, great range of dynamics and vari- 
ety of tone color works by Bach and 
Kreisler arranged by themselves, a Bach 
recitative and aria arranged by Marv 
Howe and the Liszt Concerto ‘Pathétique’ 
Among their many encores was a delicious 
arrangement of a familiar tune which be- 
gins “Who's Afraid”—and which the andi- 
ence greeted with smiles of recognition. 

John Charles Thomas was the soloist of 
the evening, and the huge audience prac- 





Scott Malcolm 
Reginald Godden 


tically filled the theatre to its capacity of 
2,129. The baritone was in splendid form 
and sang both his serious and “character” 
songs with the individual artistry for which 
he is noted. Particularly enchanting was 
the French group. Carroll Hollister ac- 
companied. Some of the best choral sing- 
ing of the week was done by the Amphion 
Chorus of Fargo, N. D., under Daniel L. 
Preston, which shared the program. Pre- 
cision, diction, mastery of “effects” and ex- 
cellent tome quality were notable. The 
chorus joimed Mr. Thomas in the singing 
of ‘Danny Deever’. 

Although, as has been recorded, chor- 
uses had appeared each day, Monday was 
given over entirely to them, a new depar- 
ture for the federation. Two groups stood 
out from the many, the Appleton MacDow- 
ell Male Chorus from Appleton, Wis., 
under Albert A. Glockzin, and the Dayton 
Mother Singers, Inc. under Dhel L. Funk- 
houser The others were the Dayton 
Music Club Chorus under O. E. Gebhardt, 
the Palm Beach Choral Singers under 
Mrs. Frank C. McKenzie: the Music Club 
Chorus of Baton Rouge, La.. under David 
H. Piller. and the Madrigal Club of St 
Louis under Mrs. Blanch Bliss Lyons. All 
emphasized American music. 

Three addresses were heard in the course 
of the day Dr. Jocenh E. Maddy de- 
clared that refinement of band music will 
be the principal project of the National 
Music Camp im Interlocken, Mich., of 
which he is president. Henry S. Drinker, 
Tr. Philadelphia lawyer and musical ama- 
teur, rewealed his customary enthusiasm 
and aroused a like response when he de- 
scribed his own experiments in starting 
a chorus which he said “was probably 
the only ome of 100 voices in the world 
that mewer has given a concert and prob 
ably newer will give one”. He made a plea 
for a larger choral repertoire in America. 

A. Walter Kramer, president of the So- 
ciety for the Publi- 
cation of American 
Music, urged a 100 
per cent conscious- 
mess on the part of 
the public that music 
starts with the com- 
poser instead of the 
performer. ‘‘The 
creative musician 
must now do his 
composing ‘between 
drinks’”, he said. 
“He has to do every- 
thing else first, in 
order to make a 
living”. He also 
criticized the general 
standard of choral repertoire and perform- 
ance 

A challenge to the federation to give 
women musicians an equal “break” with 
men was flung to the assembled member- 
hip at the federation luncheon on Monday 
in the Columba Club by Olga Samaroff- 
Stokowski. noted pianist and teacher and 
founder of the Layman’s Music Courses 
As a remedy to existing prejudice, Mme 
Samaroff suggested education, not going 
“on the warpath”. The luncheon was 
marked by greetings from leading musical 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Biennial Delegates 


(Continued from page 36) 
fraternities, presented by Mrs. George F. 
Stewart, Jr., for Delta Omicron; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kidd for Mu Phi Epsilon and 
Mrs. C. Harold Larsh for Sigma Alpha 
lota. During the proceedings, Mrs. Day 
was given a coffee set and a check from 
the federation and Mrs. Jardine was pre- 
sented with a life membership in behalf 
of the West Virginia federation, Mrs. Del- 
bert T. Robinson president. Mrs. Jardine, 
in her speech of thanks, said that this was 
the third such presentation, so that she 
had “three lives to live for the federa- 
tion’’. 

As if in answer to Mme. Samaroff’s 
challenge, judges found that three young 
women were outstanding in the young art- 
ist’s final contests, which were held Mon- 
day evening. The fact that one young man 
also was a winner did not detract from the 
general feminine triumph. All day Satur- 
day, a beehive of interest centred in the 
rooms where young voice, violin and piano 
contestants were being tried, and on Sun- 
day, the same excitement was engendered 
for the opera voice contestants. Aspirants 
in the first three classifications sat down 
at the banquet Saturday with the feeling 
“at least that much is over!” But four 
of the pianists were to have no such com- 
fort. They had to be heard again, so diff- 
cult was it to judge between their quali- 
fications. And at the very last, the piano 
prize was a tie. Judges decided that both 
Ida Krehm, twenty-five, of Chicago, a pu- 
pil of Rudolph Ganz (and incidentally one 
of this year’s Naumburg Foundation win- 
ners as well), and Jacques Abram, twenty- 
one, of New York, a pupil of Ernest 
Hutcheson, were worthy of award. Both 
played the first movement of the Brahms 
D Minor Concerto, which provided excel- 
lent points for comparison. Both were 
given first place, which means a division 
of the $1,000 prize. In addition, both were 
selected for the Schubert Memorial Prize, 
which means an appearance with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 


Contests Provide Excitement 


The violin contest also provided excite- 
ment because of the extremely fine playing 
of Eudice Shapiro, twenty-two, of Phila- 
delphia, a pupil of Efrem Zimbalist, who 
won the $1,000 prize. She played Mozart, 
Brahms and Saint-Saéns with equal mas- 
tery of style. Mary Lida Bowen, twenty- 
four, soprano, of Baltimore, a pupil of Eu 
gene Martinet, was the $1,000 voice winner 

Tenseness prevailed in the auditorium, 
in the balcony, where the judges were iso- 
lated, and on the stage where Mrs. Otta- 
way made announcements. It was re- 
solved when the winners were revealed, 
but there was still interest in hearing the 
opera voice winners, whose reward is $500 
each and an audition at the Metropolitan 
Opera. They are Vito Bassi, baritone of 
Philadelphia, a pupil of Edgar M. Cooke, 
and Edna Irene Seim, soprano of St. Johns, 
Mich., a pupil of Fred Patton, Fred Kil- 
leen and the late Herbert Witherspoon. 

Judges for the contests were Louis Per- 
singer, A. Walter Kramer, Nikolai Soko- 
loff, Severin Ejisenberger, Beryl Rubin- 
stein, John Powell, Charles Hackett, Frank 
Laird Waller, Paul J. Weaver, Reinald 
Werrenrath and Fabien Sevitzky. 

At a later meeting, it was announced 
that Dr. Sokoloff had offered the violin, 
piano and voice winners appearances with 
four WPA symphony orchestras. 

After the contests a Past President’s 
Frolic was held in the Claypool, when 
“historical and hysterical” sketches were 
presented with much merriment. 

Tuesday was University and College 
Day, and brought some excellent choral 
singing from the Berea College Men’s 
Glee Club under Irene Ziegler; the Glee 
Club of Mississippi State College for Wo- 
men of Columbus, Miss., under Harold A. 
Richey; and the Symphonic Singers of 
Stout Institute from Menomonie, Wis., 
under Harold R. Cooke, who arranged 
several of the numbers that his talented 
group sang. The Jordan Conservatory 
Orchestra of Indianapolis was heard under 
Hugh McGibney in a program of Grieg, 
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New and Retiring Officers Are Seated in Front, from the Left: 
Mrs. Abbie L. Snoddy, First Vice-president; Mrs. 
Secretary; Ruth M. Ferry, Treasurer; Mrs. William Hoyt Raymond, Recording Secretary 


Mrs. C. L. Billman, Shelbyville, Ind. 

Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, Fargo, N. D 
Mrs. Ruth Haller Ottaway, New York City 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, Oxford, O. 
Mrs. J. C. Byron, Hagerstown, Md 

Mrs. John McClure Chase, New York City 
Mrs. I. C. Cole, Amarillo, Tex. 

Mrs. H. C. Day, Albert Lea, Minn. 

Mrs. G. L. Dunn, Arkansas City, Kans 
Mrs. W. P. Enders, Basin, Wyo. 

Miss Ruth M. Ferry, New Haven, Conn 
Mrs. E. W. Flaccus, Tucson, Ariz. 

Miss Martha Galt, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, Portland, Me. 

Mrs. William Goforth, Tulsa, Okla. 

Mrs. George Hail, Providence, R. I 


Bach, Humperdinck and Svendsen, display- 
ing a capable ensemble. 

The afternoon 
closed with a pro- 
gram of folk music 
by John Powell, the 
federation’s choice 
as composer of a 
symphony of folk 
themes. Mr. Powell 
made an enlighten- 
ing talk before he 
played piano music 
by Beethoven § and 
Chopin (which he 
linked up with folk 
music), works of his 
own and of David 
Guion. He was warmly applauded. 

Earlier in the day, three interesting ad- 
dresses were heard. Ada Bicking, chair- 
man of music in schools and colleges, dis- 
cussed the progress made in college music 
and her optimism for further development 
Paul J. Weaver, head of the department of 
Music at Cornell University, stressed active 
listening, and declared that the radio can 
be both blessing and curse in contribut 
ing to one’s keenness of perception. He 
advocated score-reading while listening to 
music, and criticized the prevalent use of 
arrangements in choral music. Marshall 
Bartholomew also had a criticism to make, 
saying that “we have developed a few quite 
outstanding choral bodies and a great deal 
of mediocrity”. The Intercollegiate Musi- 
cal Council, of which he is president (in 
addition to being director of the Yale Glee 
Club) intends to remedy this situation. 
30th men paid tribute to the federation and 
its potentialities for raising standards. At 
the business session that morning, Geof 
frey O’Hara, composer and president of the 
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THE NEW BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1937-1938 
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Vincent H 
and Wirs 
Complete Board List Follows 


Mrs. Florence Hastings, Wilmington, De 
Mrs. O. C. Heistand, St. Petershore, F 
Mrs. R. H. Herbruck, Dayton, O 

Mrs. J. F. Hill, Memphis, Tenn 

Mrs. Nelson Howard, West Roxbury, Ma: 
Mrs. John D. Hutton, Laurencebn 

Mrs. Hiram Johnson, Great Falls, Mor 
Mrs. W. Carruth Jones, Baton Rouge 
Mrs. Walter Knerr, Norristown, Pa 
Mrs. George W. Langitor Amn Arbor, Mic 
Mrs. D. C. Lea, Hattiesburg, Miss 

Mrs. John LeFebre, Milwaukee, Wis 

Mrs. Cora Cox Lucas, Greensboro, XN 

Mrs. Gertrude Lyons, Washington, I 

Mrs. Grace Widney Mabee, Los Angeles 
Mrs. J. H. McWilliams, EB! Dorado. Art 





Mrs. Harry L. Miller. Madison. W 
New England Music Camp, made a brief 
address 

Tuesday night’s concert was one of piame 
and string quartet music, provided br Re 
dolph Reuter and the Chicago Strimg Quar- 
tet (Herman Felber, Leonard Sorkim, Ar- 
mand Roth and Theodore Du Monin 


Mr. Reuter played a grow 
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came from Provo, Utah, to bear ins work 
is a composer who has much to say amd 
who knows how to say it. He dhe 
cided melodic gift and a feeling for dre- 
matic emphasis. The 
lently played. Earlier m the evemmg, 2 
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Haydn work was the vehicle for som 
sensitive and well balanced playime by the 
quartet. 


Wednesday morning, while votme dele- 
gates were busy at the polls, #i : 
of the assemblage heard the 
and a Fine Arts in Education Forum pre- 
sided over by Ada Bicking m the absence 
of Frances Elliott Clark The spealer 
was Walter Koons, music editor of 1 
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Mrs. H. L. Miller, Third Viice-gresidient; Mrs. H. Carroll Day, Second Vice-president; 
Ober, President; Mrs. J. A. Jordine, Retiring President; Mrs. J. C. Byron, Corresponding 
Geerge Hail, Retiring Second Vice-president. The 
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Murray, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
ule Ei. Nourse, Des Moines, Ia. 
Hiilles Ober, Norfolk, Va. 





Wir Patterson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ir Rankin, Maplewood, N. J. 

W Wiliam H. Raymond, Bowling Green, Ky. 

W Bern ce Remade, Aberdeen, S. D. 

W Delbert FP. Robinson, Charlestown, W. Va. 

Wr rwell M. Roche, Oklahoma City, Okla 

W Inez Rudy. Bowie, Tex. 

W Belem Crowe Snelling, Seattle, Wash 

W W.. Denali Spencer. Portland, Ore 

Wr Lbbie L. Snoddy. Mexico, Mo. 

Wes. Rebert - Woedside, Greenville, S. C 

Wes. & C. Woeedson, Birmingham, Ala 

Wrs.. Louis Yager, Oak Park. Il! 

Wr B.. S. Zell, Colorado Springs, Colo 
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Fine Arts Department Urged by Federation 











Voorhis 
THE FEDERATION BANQUET, INDIANAPOLIS, APRIL 24 

QeUeennNNALaRN cet esetaa ete aecennr canteen eenaits secneneranenas um " erererreneanaene At the Speakers Table sonnei ' HUOUCOUANEOMEONDORH ONES TOneREOOOR 
Mrs. Abbie L. Snoddy Dr. Edgar Stillman- Kelley Mrs. Herbert Withersqoce Charles Hackett Mrs. J. F. Hill : 
Mrs. Edward MacDowel! Mrs. Vincent H. Ober Milton Cross Dorothy Gordon Mrs. John W. Kern 
Mrs. George Hail Davidson Taylor Mrs. John Alexander Jardine A. Walter Kramer Severin Eisenberger 
Scott Malcolm Dr. Dudley Crafts Watson Major Tohn W. Kerz Fabien Sevitzky Mrs. John Powell 
Mrs. Nancy Martens Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley Mrs. Frederic Sterling Mrs. Paul J. Weaver Frederic Sterling 
Dr. Frank Laird Waller Beryl Rubinstein Ferdinand Schaefer Walter Koons Bomar Kramer 
Mrs. Crosby Adams Mrs. H. Carroll Day Mrs. Lior’ Rilkmaz Mrs. William H. Raymond Reginald Godden 
Mrs. Florence French Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff Paul J. Weaver Louis Persinger Ada Bicking 
Mrs. H. L. Miller John Powell 

(Continued from page 37) the adjustment of a Critic to the life ar Luther Dickerson, city librarian, was the of Hattiesburg, Miss., and W. Lawrence 
netto del Petrarca’ and the Twelfth Hun- needs of his community: in the latter he last speaker and said: “As a laymanI want Cook, organist of Louisville. Mr. Cook 
garian Rhapsody, and then tirelessly mentioned the “time sPirit”, whereby musi- to say that these cataclysmic years may would have been the local biennial chair- 








launched into the same composer’s Concerto 


in E Flat. It was a dazzling display of 
the young pianist’s 
resources, and he 


was hailed with ac- 
claim, the federation 
being especially 
proud of his achieve- 
ment because he is 
numbered among its 
young artist win- 
ners. Both he and 
Mr. Kindler took 
many bows. An en- 
core by the orches- 
tra, a Strauss waltz, 
sent the audience 
away happy. 

The final morning 
of the convention 
was devoted to the 
usual business ses- 
sion, after which a 
publicity forum was 
held. The report of 
Mrs. Guy P. Gan- 
nett, publicity chairman, was read by Helen 
Havener, publicity director for the conven- 
tion, who also gave a short address on 
‘What Is News?’, replacing Mrs. Gannett. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Calhoun of the National 
Music League Radio Research, described 
the League’s venture into radio programs. 
Philip Maxwell, director of the Chicago- 
land Music Festival, gave an informal talk 
on newspaper sponsorship of music. 

“The Problems of the Music Critic” was 
the topic discussed by Oscar Thompson, 
executive editor of MusIcAL AMERICA, who 
emphasized that America has developed its 
own school of criticism, very little indebted 
to what is being written abroad. “Music 
criticism in America is primarily a form 
of reporting, plus opinion,” he declared 
“Tt is for the reader, not for the artist or 
composer, except as the artist or composer 
may also be a reader”. Problems of criti- 
cism may be divided into two classes, the 
“human” and the “theoretical”, he said. In 
the former class he placed the problem of 





Hans Kindler 


cal compositions may Mean different thin 
to different generations, “What is neede: 
is the courageous verdict, which time wil 
correct if it is wrong”, he concluded 
The session ended with a legislative 
forum conducted by Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, who proposed legislation for a se 





\ sec 
retary of fine arts im the cabinet of the 
President of the United States Mrs 


Kelley spoke with determination and force 


on the necessity of 
asking for  recog- 
nition and _ support 


from Federal power 
for the furtherance 
of the cause of 
music, adding that 
there should be a 
bridge between the 
Federal Music Pro- 
ject and a Federal 
Department of Fine 
Arts. She cited 
twenty-three foreign 
countries where the 





fine arts are pro- 
tected by the gov Dalies Frantz 
ernment. 





The formulation of a bill to be presented 
to Congress, however, is being held 
abeyance, pending consideration of the pro 
posal made by the President, to reorganize 
the federal government and so add new de- 
partments. 





Fabien Sevitzky, another { 
pointed out that culture comes only with 
the fine arts and that in European coun- 
tries the arts were protected by gover 
ment, kings and noblemen. He stressed the 
excellent work and accomplishments of th 
federation during the past week 


rum speaker 


“Americans are a strange people inas- 
much as they crowd to go to the Corona- 
tion and European festivals but show n 
similar interests at home”, declared John 
Powell. He said there should be a Nation 
al Opera in Washington, pointing to the 
opera season at Covent Garden, London 
and the various gala opera festivals im 
Europe where Americans flocked 


sreeenenenennengnnny 


mity to music and its 


America 2 place to solidify music 
the arts amd also the greatest oppor- 
legislative ques- 


ss programs, the first 





man for Louisville. 

The National Symphony again held the 
honors on the final evening, with Mr. Kind- 
ler leading the orchestra in a varied pro- 
gram which included three American 


such 2 wict had arisen, kept many works: Mabel Daniels’s ‘Deep Forest’, R. 
gates from e of the most delightful Dean Shure’s ‘Circles of Washington’ and 
asioms of the week—a children’s concert Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s ‘The Pit and the 

Nat 1 Symphony under the baton Pendulum’. The last-named was broadcast, 
assistant conductor, Francis Garzia. and both Mr. Shure and Dr. Kelley took 

C. Cappel, manager of the sym- bows from the stage. Works by Glinka, 

2s commentator. the orchestra, Wagner and Gliére and Schubert’s ‘Un- 
rks especially designed to show finished’ Symphony completed the list. It 

the wartouws choirs. which were ex- was a gala occasion, and the audience rec- 

i amd demonstrated Mr. Garzia ognized it as such, giving Mr. Kindler and 

act simeer und simply and the his admirable orchestra and the composers 


a warm tribute—a fitting triumphant con- 
clusion to a triumphant week. 

Throughout the sessions, reports of offi- 
cers and chairmen indicated the lively prog- 


was that of 
fucation, at the Rob- 
ich, with a luncheon 


ram 








nieremce, a ritual service in memory ress which is being made all over the 
Mrs C. Hamilton, Mrs. Henry country in musical culture, as exemplified 
rmann, Mrs. |. Herbert Stapleton and by federation and allied activity. Space 

$ an cal list, ram over sched- does not permit details on these reports, 
tun Spe s at the luncheon were but it is an encouraging vista into the fu- 
er Andrew ffen and Rabbi Morris ture that has been opened, not ‘only by 
perlicht, both of Indianapolis, and Dean these reports, but also by the entire pano- 
bert G. McCutchan of Greencastle. The rama of the week’s events seen in perspec- 
cal program was given by the First tive. The twentieth biennial of the fed- 
esbytertan Church Choir of Charleston, eration may well be said to have marked 
Va, the State Teachers Vesper Choir a milestone in musical affairs in America. 


Gist of Policy Resolutions Passed by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs at the 20th Biennial 

1. Te recememend the use of the standardized version of the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’, as 

harmenized by Dr. Walter Damrosch. 

Te werk fer the cause of peace through the medium of music 

3. Te request respectfully that commercial organizations sponsoring symphony orchestras 

im redie broadcasts feature worthy American-born composers proportionately with the 

compesers of other lands. 

Te emderse umanimously the Federal Music Project as essential in rehabilitating un- 

employed musicians. 

Te request Comgress to make adequate provision for federal music scholarships. 

Te express approval of the plan of the Committee on Fine Arts in Education. 


Te urge the inauguration of a Department of Fine Arts, which shall include a Bureau 
of Music. with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 
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Hosts to Lotte Lehmann (Right), Soprano of the Metropolitan, on the M-G-M Lot 
in Hollywood Are Allan Jones and Jeanette MacDonald 





Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Reiner 


Land at Southampton for 
the Coronation Opera 
Season in Which Mr. 
Reiner Is Conducting 
Wagnerian Performances 


London News Agency 
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Walter Gieseking About to Embark on a Dutch Seaplane During 
His Series of Piano Concerts in Europe 





Gianninis, Brother and Sister, Sail on the Bremen. 
Dusolina Will Sing in the World Premiere of 
Vittorio's Requiem in Vienna on May 26 





Tito and _ Tito, Tenors, “Go Mexican". 
Schipa at the Left, Guizar at the Right 





~~ 


Lillian Gustafson, Soprano, at the Hotel Dennis in Atlantic City Selma Kramer, Pianist, Takes a Trip to Fowler and Tamara, Dancers, with the Famous Race Horse. 
Havana on the Oriente Equipoise, Now Retired in Lexington 














ULIA PETER 


Soprano Star of Opera-Concert-Radio 








Photo by J. Abresch 


Soloist With Shell Gasoline Hour, Station WEAF 
Booked Solid Until June 25th 





Re-engaged For Civic Grand Opera Company of Philadelphia, 1937-38 





| Exciusive Manacement: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 250 West 571tH Street, New York 
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